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i KEEP IN BUSINESS 
EEP Your IDENTITY: 


Owners of brand names with aggregate 
value of billions of dollars have enlisted 
their entire productive ability in the na- 
tional war effort But, although they now 
have nothing to sell to the general pub- 
lic, many continue to advertise. Why? 

Business history clearly shows that a 
blackout of a brand name can be far 
more disastrous to a business than a 
bombing of a plant... . It is a well-known 
fact that markets lost through failure to 
advertise are next to impossible to re- 
gain. So, to assure post-war prosperity 
for their businesses, and recognizing 
their responsibility to take part in 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION - 


Manvfacturers ¢« 


Established 1872 


preserving our national economy, fat- wiki ; 
sighted managements allow no blackout 
of their brand names. 


wk we 

There are many ways to keep your 
product’s name alive. A few suggestions 
are listed in the panel on this page. For 
some businesses a mailing at regular 
intervals of only a few thousand folders 
based on any of these subjects will 
suffice to maintain business identity, 
for others, publication advertising is 
required. Whichever the case, Jet there 
be no blackout of your good name. 


Neenah, Wisconsin 


NEW YORK: 122 E. 42nd St. * CHICAGO: 8 S. Michigan Ave. + LOS ANGELES: 510 W. 6th St. 
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"STILL SMOKING THOSE OLD- 
FASHIONED CIGARETTES, D.J.? 








REALLY, D. J., you surprise me. 
You...a modern man...smoking a 
“shortie”! Get Regent...it’s 20% 
longer...gives you much more cig- 
arette for your money, 






Yes—and Regent’s made in the world’s most 
modern cigarette factory...is the King Size 
cigarette with the refreshing new taste because it contains 
Domestic and Turkish tobaccos specially selected for 
finer flavor...then Multiple-Blended for extra mildness! 


And look, D.J....at Regent's streamlined oval shape. And 

at Regent’s crush-proof box, that keeps every cigarette 

firm and fresh. So throw that crumply paper pack away, 
D. J....go modern...get Regent...and you'll get 
more smoking pleasure!” 








COSTS NO MORE 
THAN OTHER 
LEADING BRANDS 
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LETTERS 


Enlisted Pilets 

For some time the Navy has followed a 
policy of taking young men with two years 
college experience who can meet the. rigid re- 
quirements, and giving them pilot training at 
Navy pilot-training schools. I and hundreds of 
other enlisted men meeting the same rigid re- 
quirements—except the two years’ formal edu- 
cation but with many years of naval experience 
—have been sent to the same pilot-training 
schools and received the same training. 

The young man fresh out of school is com- 
missioned an officer. The- young man who en- 
listed in the Navy, and who has years of naval 
experience and the same pilot training, wears 
the same sailor’s uniform he did before. . 

I have discussed this with many officer pilots 
with whom I have worked. They all agree: 
“Sure, it’s unfair for you fellows, but what 
can you do?” 

How about lowering the bars, gentlemen? 
How about a commission for the enlisted men 
who successfully complete your naval pilot 
training, the same training as you give the 
young men who come from the schools? 

An enlisted pilot performs the duties of a 
pilot with few of the privileges. He does the 
flying of a pilot but receives little credit. Even 
if he “spins in,” the newspapers report him as 
“Aviation Machinist’s Mate what’s-his-name,” 
with no mention of his being the pilot. The 





























THE 7/44 COLUMN 





TAKES ANOTHER WAR WORKER OUT OF ACTION 


This man was injured by Hitler’s 
powerful ally. He was hurt through the 
carelessness of another worker. He was 
taken out of action by the 7th Column. 

The 7th Column strikes ruthlessly at 
our war plants... injures thousands of 
skilled workers . . . delays the delivery of 
guns and planes and tanks and ships. 

The 7th Column wrecks the cars and 
buses needed to keep America on the job 
»«» destroys tons of precious rubber. 

The 7th Column burns down our 
homes and factories with greater fury 
than the worst aerial bombardment ever 
known. 


The 7th Column fills our hospitals . 


with victim after victim . . . taxes the 
time and skill of overworked doctors and 
surgeons. 

The 7th Column is the hidden enemy 
within our ranks... a destroyer of human 
lives, valuable property, priceless time. 


The 7th Column is Carelessness, and 
it must be driven out of America. 

Before Pearl Harbor an accident was a 
personal matter. It was your hard luck— 
or the other fellow’s. Now all that is 
changed. America needs every man. 
America needs every car. America needs 
every bit of housing. 


Smash the 744 COLUMN 
«Help Win the War 


By working to drive out the 7th Col- 
umn you will be helping to win the war. 
You will join with others to prevent un- 
told human suffering. And you will help 
to reduce insurance costs, for when acci- 
dents are cut, insurance costs come 
down. 

Smashing the 7th Column begins at 
home. Don’t leave the job to others. 
Don’t say, “I’m always careful.” Most 


? 


accidents nappen to people who never 
had an accident before. 


How You Can Help 


Wanting to prevent accidents and 
fires will go a long way towards stopping 
them. But every patriotic American 
should also know Aow to avoid them. 
From its experience protecting 3,000,000 
workers and 300,000 car and home own- 
ers from accidents and property losses, 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
has prepared a wartime book. It lists 
the common-sense precautions which 
you can take to avoid accidents — at 
home, on the highway, and where you 
work. 

Write today to Liberty Mutual, 175 
Berkeley Street, Boston. Ask for free 
copy of the booklet, “Smash the 7th 
Column ... and Help Win the War.” 


This message is not copyrighted. LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY will be glad to send extra copies— without 
any reference to advertising—to business concerns, schools and other public buildings for posting on bulletin boards. 








Through This nnon | 
Plug Pass The Important 
Engine Circuits On M ; 

American Planes... 





a 
This connector, or Cannon Plug, as it is commonly known, 
is mounted on the firewall immediately back of the engine. 
On the engine side are wires coming into it from the con- 
trolling and indicating devices on the engine. On the other 
side a conduit carrying fifteen cables leads to the cockpit 
instruments and controls. 


The maze of vital electrical circuits on an aircraft engine 
can be connected or disconnected instantly through this single 
plug—saving hours of time in servicing or overhauling engines. 

Many types and sizes of Cannon Connectors are used 
throughout the electrical systems of America’s fighting and 
commercial planes. The radio system, direction finder, con- 
trols on wing and tail assemblies and motor controls are 
made more flexible by the use of Cannon Connectors. 

The aircraft industry is only one user of Cannon Connectors. 
They are standard equipment in motion picture studios, radio 
and television stations, in Army tanks, in railroad rolling 
stock and in countless war and civilian uses where connections 
must be made quickly and with positive security. 


CANNON ELECTRIC 


DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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papers don’t seem to know the “white hat” 
sailor flies the finest naval aircraft and has a 
thousand hours’ actual control time. 

When twelve of my class graduated from 
Pensacola and were ordered to Pearl Harbor 
“for duty involving actual control of aircraft,” 
we made the voyage in No. 5 hold with ap 
assortment of recruits and mess attendants. No 
one knew the meaning of the new gold wing; 
which we wore pinned to our blouses. The sea- 
men who put us to scrubbing decks thought it 
was a joke and told us we were out of uniform, 

We told ourselves that when we reached ou 
aviation unit things would be different. But the 
first thing I was told when I reported proudly 
to my flight squadron was that I could take of 
the shiny wings now—that an “AP”—aviation 
pilot (enlisted) —was only “spare gear.” 

It kind of hurts your pep, but I still love to 
fly. And enlisted pilots are needed. They were 
trained as pilots. Give them the privileges and 
recognition due pilots. Why not commission 
them—now? 

Raps M. Freeman 

San Francisco, Calif. 





Collegians’ War Status 


Our government in Washington has been 
dickering back and forth as to the status of 
college men in this war. Many solutions have 
been offered but none has been adopted. 

As the situation now exists, a college man is 
being drafted just as fast as any other man. 
I feel sure that this condition must be reme- 
died, because the present-day college man will 
be a valuable asset to the nation in postwar 
days. Also, their ability and qualifications as 
potential material for commissions in_ the 
military forces must not be overlooked in the 
present crisis. It is well to realize that the col- 
lege men of today are the leaders of tomorrow. 

The plan I have formulated is one that will 
permit only those students with a fair average 
to remain in school. The slackers will be 
“weeded” out. I think that in the fall term, 
every college and university in the nation 
should have a:schedule of military subjects to 
be taught and made compulsory for every male 
student in the school. This procedure would 
enable the male graduate to be of pre-officer 
material, ready to take the final steps in his 
training for. a commission. 

The nation must bear in mind that these are 
critical times. New ideas are being formulated 
every day. New methods are being tried every- 


‘where. The college man is ready to take his 


place on the fighting front. He is. prepared to 
use his practical knowledge on. the battle front 
and to use his theoretical knowledge around 
the peace table. 


James A. HarrzHem 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





War Song Suggestion 

John Lardner asks for a “war song” in the 
issue of Aug. 24. What’s the matter with that 
old American tune—“Tenting Tonight”? — 

To be sure it was written and sung during 
the War Between the States, but is expressive 
of the American attitude toward wars, in gel- 
eral, and the words, “Many are the hearts— 
looking for the right—to see the dawn of 
PEACE” are very highly appropriate and fit- 
ting for the present occasion. 

Don M. Hartan 
Detroit, Mich. 
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WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR? 


... THE HOMELY FRAGMENTS OF DAILY LIFE... words like freedom 


TAT FELT HAT, tossed on the grass beside the 
bench, is made of rabbit fur from Australia 
~and the ship that brought it here was 
controlled by directions signalled over 
tubber-insulated wire. Its powerful ma- 
chinery was cushioned with rubber mount- 


ings. THE TEXTILE MILL that made the cotton 
in her dress depended upon rubber trans- 
mission belts and many other industrial 
rubber products. THE BOTTLES OF “COKE” they'll 
soon be sipping in the corner drug store 
and their “ham on rye” wouldn’t be on 


or liberty draw close to us only «when we break them down into the homely fragments of 





daily life life. Those youngsters on the bench working out the future of their own free will; 
that church, where no Austrian paper-hanger tells us how we shall worship; the strollers 
on Main Street who gossip to their hearts’ content, unaware of such a thing as a concen- 


tration camp. Those are the things we’re really fighting for. 





... and we are discovering the importance of rubber 


hand for their enjoyment except for the 
help of rubber in the bottling works, on 
the farm, in the flour mill, in the bakery 
and the dairy, in the meat packing plant, 
throughout every railroad system, and on 
every delivery truck. 





The needs of the army and navy come first today in every one of the great manufacturing plants of United 
States Rubber Company. For the duration of the war take watchful care of every one of the essential “U. S.” 





th that products now in your possession. Whatever is worn beyond use turn in for scrap. When peace comes we will 
Be manufacture again for civilian use such famous “U. S.” trade-marked products as: Gaytees, Koyalon Mattresses, 
pressive Pe-ko Jar Rings, U.S. Laytex Wire, U. S. Royal Master Tires, and Lastex, the miracle yarn. 

in gen- : 

earts— 

ad bs Rockefeller Center © New York 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
















A headline caugltt his eye... 


It said: ‘“‘Government experts estimate 
that 3 out of 4 are vitamin-starved.” 
Thought Mr. Grump: “That might mean 
me. Maybe that’s why I feel so much like 
a busted paper bag!” 


z..he read an ad 


minerals that belong with the vita- 
mins (Calcium, Phosphorus and 
Iron). Why get less?” ‘Why, in- 
deed?” Mr. Grump agreed. 


e+. he clipped this coupon 


It took him hardly any time. And it brought. 
him a generous sample of Vimms. They’ re little. 
tablets. Pleasant to taste (parents please note)! 
And easy to swallow. You 
could clip this coupon, too 

Try it and see! 


*“Vimms,”’ it said, “give you all six 
vitamins U.S. experts say are needed 
—summer as well as winter (A, Bi, 
Be, C, D, P-P). And more, three 




















FREE 


Generous sample 





ud sand across bel below rand mal 
ORS ambridge bridge, 


gg 
. (Only one aid a to a family, please.) 








PLEASE PRINT 











123 offer expires Oct. 15, 1942 


ts he got | ~* Z 
a you “haven't pie! at? ~ 


Is it pep? Is it vitality? Is it zip and energy? Is 
it Vimms? Remember—if you’re low on vitamins 
and minerals—nothing but vitamins and minerals 
can help you. Also remember that the new, easy, 
low-cost way to get vitamins and minerals for the 
whole family is—VIMMS. (P. S. If you can’t find 
the scissors, you can tear the coupon out.) 
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Birtupay: Queen Wilhelmina of the 
Netherlands, 62, Aug. 31. Now in England 
after a two-month visit in the United 
States and Canada, the head of the Hous 
of Orange was honored by gatherings jn 
New York and London. CBS beamed , 
special short-wave program to Holland . ,. 
Gen. Charles G. Dawes,'77, Aug. 27. Th 
onetime Vice President of the United 
States, Ambassador to England, author 
of the “Dawes Plan,” financier, and advo. 
cate of the underslung pipe, was startled 
on his birthday by a singing telegram de. 
livered in his Chicago office by a natty 
Western Union girl. Still active, he is chair. § 
man of the National City Bank’s board 

. . Stephen T. Early, 58, Aug. 27. Since 
1933 one of President Roosevelt’s most im. 
portant secretaries and diplomatic handy 
men, he has been the only secretary on 
duty in recent months and the spokesman 
who has announced many important wa: 
moves to the press. ~ 














MarrRigep: Fay 
Wray, 34, film star 
who appeared in a 
welter of such thrill- 
ers as “King Kong,” 
and Robert Riskin, 
45, film writer who 
collaborated on “It 
Happened One Night” 
and “Meet John Doe” 
and recently left Hol- 
lywood for a job in 
the Office of War In- 
formation; in New 
York, Aug. 23°... 
Gypsy Rose Lee 
(Louise Hovick), 28, 
premiére stripeuse of 
“Star and Garter,” 
rowdy Broadway mu- International 
sical show, and Alez- Mr. & Mrs. Riskin 
ander Kirkland, 86, 
producer and actor now playing in “Jun- 
ior Miss” . . . Leonora Corbett, 34, Brit- 
ish oitaues, a-d John F. Royal, National 
Broadcasting Co. vice president. Miss Cor- 
bett is now appearing on Broadway as 4 
ghost who returns to annoy her husband 
and his second wife, in Noel Coward’ 
play, “Blithe Spirit.” 


Diep: William Bliss Pine, 64, independ- 
ent oil operator, former United States sen- 
ator (1925-31), and Oklahoma’s recently 
chosen Republican nominee for senator, 
of heart disease, in his office at Okmulgee, 
Okla. . . . Archduke Joseph Ferdinand, 
70, commander of the Austrian Armies on 
the Russian and Italian fronts in the last 
war, in Vienna. Although head of the Tus- 
cany branch of the house of Hapsburg, he 
was seized by the Nazis after Austria was 
occupied, and nothing had been heard of 
him since then .-. . Dr. Belisario Porras, 
85, for three terms President of Panama, 
in Panama City. 



























“Ie’s so little to give .. . compared to what the boys are doing for us.” 





So others may Live... 





Rie the veins ot many a 
wounded soldier and sailor 
goes a gift from the men and 
women.of America. For every 
day thousands of our people— 
the rich, the poor, the famous 
and the unknown—are “pool- 
ing” their blood to save a life 
which otherwise might be lost. 


The life-saving part of the 
blood you give is called plasma. 
It is used for the treatment of 
the gravest complication of 
war wounds... shock. Science 
has discovered howto preserve 
plasma and ship it to the battle 
fronts of the world. 


Refrigeration makes the 
preservation and shipment of 
plasma possible—and here 
Carrier reaches a high point 
of human service. 

* * * 
Air conditioning and refrig- 
eration equipment produced 
by Carrier make other vital 


contributions to the war effort, 


... in synthetic rubber plants, 
bomb-proof shelters and hos- 
pital operating rooms, to name 
but a few. Tomorrow these 
same products will help make 
a better peace-time world. 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 





The Navy “E", one of the U. S. 
Navy’s most coveted honors, was 
awarded to Carrier Corporation 
for excellence in war production, 














Whiting Pillar 
Crane—typical 
product of Whitin 
Engineering an 
Research. 


TEETH for the 
Dogs of War! 











To “put the bite” on the Axis, America’s 
a Dogs of War—cruisers, destroyers, battle- 
ships—need “teeth” in the form of high caliber guns. 
Handling these guns is a job for Whiting Cranes. 
They life a big gun and place it in position as deftly 
and easily as you can put a book on its shelf. 

Whiting has been designing, building, and erect- 
ing such equipment for heavy industry for more than 
fifty years. Today its resources are devoted to the 
war. When the last battle has been won, Whiting’s 
engineering and manufacturing facilities will again 
be available to build equipment for peacetime in- 
dustry. Whiting Corporation, 15659 Lathrop Ave., 
Harvey, Illinois. 


GCORPORATION 


CRANES and PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT for FOUNDRIES. METALWORKING, AIRCRAFT. and 
CHEMICAL PLANTS - SERVICE EQUIPMENT for RAILROADS. BUSSES and AIRLINES 
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W: INVITE you, Mr. and Mrs. America, 


to share the honor of the Army-Navy Production Award 


with the thousands of our loyal, skillful men 
and women working on war orders in the office... 
in the plant...and in the field. 


Suare IT with these workers... 
you government officials who worked with them 
closely, and with whole-hearted cooperation. 


Suare IT with them...you stockholders 

who supported the early conversion of our plants 
to war work, and approved our first efforts 

to help our government. 


= IT with them...you men, women and children 
who turned in sweat-stained bills.. 

checks that scraped the bottom of the bank account 
---pennies from piggy-banks 

.-.for Victory Bonds and Stamps. 


Au OF YOU gave your time, and effort, and money. 


TANKS © GUN CARRIAGES «© ARMY AND NAVY 


OURS...and YOURS 





Now, our government says that we spent well... 
creating a tremendous volume 
of the arms America urgently must have to win this war. 


Our HONOR is also your honor. 
And this flag is also your flag. 


Unoer IT, with your help, we intend to fight 
the battle of production with still greater energy. 


We RATE it higher, and we'll fly it higher, 
than any other flag in the U.S.... 


---except one. 





AMERICAN 
LOCOMOTIVE 


A NATIONAL ARSENAL OF MOBILE POWER 


? 


ORDNANCE + STEAM AND DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES 



















ARTIME LIGHTING COSTS REDUCED. 


General Elechiie announces a 2s TO 17° REDUCTION 
nt The price of G-E MAZDA FLUORESCENT LAMPS! 


THE SEVENTH REDUCTION IN FOUR YEARS! 










@ No price reduction, of the many we have been able to 
make, gave us in General Electric as much genuine satis- 








ember L 1942 













: t faction as this one—made possible at a time when light 
ssunieos — MAZDA F LAMPS is being called upon nae oul more to play a cater 

EW LOW PRICES ON G- 70° role in wartime production. 
goc .. - now This reduction, made in the face of rising cost trends 
was , : . “wer 
14-WATT T12.-> i ee 57°¢ is the result of manufacturing economies and technical 


was developments, combined with vastly increased use. It 
is made in accordance with G-E’s policy of passing such 


savings along to its customers. 


But lower prices are only half the story... 


What pleases us even more is that we have not only been 
able to reduce prices, but to steadily improve these lamps 
2 . . . They give more light! They last longer! 


Purchasers of the widely used 40-watt white G-E MAZDA 
F Lamp, for instance, now pay only 95c for this lamp 




















yoo-WATT T-17 - - - 


. rices also 
tand 3500° white. F 




























‘e prices refer t0 daylign er ored G-E MAZDA F lamps: instead of the $2.80 they paid in 1939. But we are 
eaoeed on soft white an prouder that this lamp lasts 66% longer and is nearly 
oui ury) LAMPS 12% brighter . . . that it is giving every purchaser 5% 

d! G-E MAZDA H (Merc ‘ times more value for his lamp dollar than it did in 1939. 
Also reduce 00 . now $9.50 ‘ (See charts below) 
ago -WATT T-16 AHI. was $11. 9 50 This is a tribute to General Electric research, machines 
: was $11.00 - now : and men who are constantly striving to make every G-E 
Ago-WATT 1-16 BHI. $40.00 MAZDA Lamp Stay Brighter Longer. 


5.00 . now 


3000-WATT T-91/2 AHO . was $4 
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She never gets a brush-off, how 
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OT even by so much as a bristle can a brush 
be off, when it leaves this modern plant where 
all production is under strict control-by-count, 

kept by Veeder-Root Devices. Bundles of 
bristles are weighed for exact uniformity, and counted elec- 
trically as each okayed bundle drops through a table-slot. 
Then the brushes are counted mechanically as they are 
assembled . . . and finally counted twice in a double-check as 
a conveyor takes them through the trimming machine. So 
there are complete facts-in-figures all along the line... 
a vital necessity where all types of personal, household 
and industrial brushes roll out by thousands every hour. 


ON THIS PAGE, OCTOBER 5s: HOW VEEDER-ROOT COUNTERS HELP TO ROLL OUT THE KHAKI 


Result: At the end of each shift, production is never one 
brush off, either. 

Today, in making everything from brushes to bombers, 
Veeder-Root Devices give production machines an unerring 
“Head fer Figures” that outwits waste, errors, delays, and 
substandard quality. And if your machines are on preferential 
war work, then they can “get a head” too... right now. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Offices in Princspal Cities Throughout the World 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





, on 


Capital Straws 


One reason for the official “playing- 
down” of the Solomon Islands engagement; 
fear that the public would forget that 
things aren’t going too well for the United 
Nations as a whole . . . Nevertheless, the 
Navy is privately optimistic about the 
Solomons engagement—with a slight note 
of caution . . . Talk about a supreme com- 
mander for European operations is bur- 
geoning again, and it is Britain, in par- 
ticular, that is plugging for General Mar- 
shall . . . Brig. Gen. Patrick Hurley, min- 
ister to New Zealand, will be decorated 
for gallantry under fire in running sup- 
plies to the Philippines; he may also be as- 
signed an Army field command. 


Siberian Attack? 


Those best informed in Washington dis- 
count the theory that the Solomon Islands 
action delayed the expected Jap attack on 
Siberia. It’s pointed out that whatever 
the Jap naval losses in the south, they 
wouldn’t impair a land attack against 
Russia. The hesitation is credited instead 
to Japan’s uncertainty over (1) the state 
of its defenses against Soviet air raids, 
(2) whether Russia has yet been forced 
to weaken its Asiatic defenses to the 
“push-over” point, and (3) whether India 
might not soon offer an easier conquest. 
Washington regards the Jap withdrawals 
in China, which restored air bases to the 
United Nations, as an almost sure sign 
of action either against Siberia or India. 


P-40’s Success 


Army Air Forces officials in Washington 
were all smiles last week because of a suc- 
cessful aerial dogfight over Darwin, Aus- 
tralia. Later details confirmed press re- 
ports that U.S. P-40 fighters (widely criti- 
cized as being virtually useless in air ac- 
tion over 15,000 feet) had met and downed 
nine Zero fighters and from four to eight 
Jap bombers at 25,000 feet. The factors 
contributing to this high-altitude success 
are military secrets, but it’s definitely es- 
tablished that the U.S. planes climbed 
above the Japs and attacked from the 
advantageous top position. American 
fighter pilots in Australia, equally pleased, 


thought they’d probably heard the last 
of the crack: “The B-17 (Flying Fortress) 
is the best U.S. fighter.” 


F.D.R. vs. Farley 


Those who should know say that what- 
ever White House support is given in New 
York’s gubernatorial campaign will go to 
Dean Alfange, American Labor party can- 
didate. The President, who has been “too 
busy” to send a congratulatory message 
to Bennett, Democratic nominee, will 
probably remain too busy, although politi- 
cal exigencies may force him to announce 
that he will vote for Bennett a few hours 
before he goes to the Hyde Park polls. 
Politicians explain it this way: Defeat of 
Bennett would break Farley’s control of 
New York State and raise Dewey, re- 
garded the weakest Republican presiden- 
tial prospect, to national position. 


National Notes 


Public opinion polls to the contrary, 
more than one astute Washington poli- 
tician admits fear that the Administration 
will lose control of the House this fall . . . 
RAF training in the U.S. will end within 
a few weeks, probably shifting to Canada; 
the Army Air Forces say all available fa- 
cilities are needed for training their own 
pilots . . . Under Secretary of State Welles 
is being congratulated for his handling of 
our relations with Brazil; nominally in 
charge of all Latin American affairs, he 
has given special attention to Brazil. 
Trivia - 

To speed a letter from an officer in the 
Munitions Building to a newspaperman in 
the National Press Building, a few blocks 
away, a War Department clerk sent it air 
mail. It arrived five days later . . . Re- 
porters say that when Donald Nelson 
banged his hand on the desk to empha- 
size his new “toughness,” he banged the 
back of his hand, resulting in some pain 
and a very little noise . . . For Congress- 
men who've had trouble finding the right 
people in the War and Navy Departments 
to answer constituents’ questions, the 
armed services have just stationed spe- 
cial liaison men in the Capitol. 





Trends Abroad 


Ree officials, who’ve been exuding 
gloom for weeks, now say privately that 
they expect to hold Stalingrad and won’t , 


be forced to retire from the Caucasus .. . 
Portugal has just deported a number of 
Nazi agents discovered filing detailed re- 
ports to Berlin on all persons leaving Lis- 
bon for North and South America . 
Fighting France representatives are doing - 
some strong kicking behind the scenes, 
claiming they aren’t getting sufficient con- 
sideration in the planning and execution of 
Allied war action in Europe . . . Be wary 
of newspaper estimates of the number of 
RAF planes used in a raid over Germany; 
the British don’t reveal the number, and 
correspondents are using a convenient rule- 
of-thumb based on the 5% loss over 
Cologne. 


Goebbels Decline? 


Rumors that Nazi party leaders have 
fallen from grace are frequently rife. This 
one, vouched for by neutral sources, holds 
that Propaganda Minister Goebbels is now 
in bad with the Fiihrer and has been re- 
placed as Hitler’s personal propaganda 
chief by Eugen Hadamovsky, head of the 
German radio. Goebbels crime has been 
the bungling of several propaganda cam- 
paigns, dating back as far as last year 
when, after assuring the German public 
that Hitler had made all preparations for a 
winter campaign, the propaganda chief had 
to backtrack and appeal for clothing for 
soldiers. Hadamovsky, who has been radio 
head since 1938, has lately been traveling 
extensively with Hitler, keeping a day-to- 
day diary of events and handling the 
Fiihrer’s official pronouncements. 


Canadian Notes 


So many Canadians, for one reason or 
another, are cashing in their war bonds 
that the National War Finance Committee 
is buying advertising space to plead against 
the practice . . . Members of the RCAF 
Women’s Division regard their summer 
uniforms as so “baggy” and unstylish that 
they wear heavy winter uniforms on dates, 
even in the warmest weather . . . Canada’s 
gas ration will be cut almost in half for 
nonessential driving. 


Axis Food Outlook 


The best reports point to a tough winter 
on the Axis food front. Indications are 
that Germany’s grain harvest will be 
poorer even than last year. Unusual weath- 
er killed some 6,000,000 acres of winter 
wheat, and the spring crop has _ been 
scraggly. Besides, the Nazis may be hard 
put to harvest what they have because of 
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the labor shortage. Despite hopes, the 
Ukraine (Periscope, May 18) will not pro- 
duce an important surplus, and the overage 
in the Balkans and Central Europe is not 
expected to be large. Crops in France and 
Italy should meet those countries’ needs, 
but Belgium, Holland, Denmark, and Nor- 
way will be deficiency areas. Berlin will 
have to supply Finland with food to keep 
Finnish troops in the iield. Of course, the 
Nazis will get first call on all available 
foods, but, even so, German rations will 
probably have to be shortened. 


Anti-Axis Sicily 

Allied intelligence has just learned of 
new Axis measures to counteract anti- 
Fascist activity in Sicily. Within the last 
month, Nazi anti-aircraft crews and special 
troops have arrived at Palermo and Catania 
to replace Italian units which had become 
lax and rebellious after months of associa- 
tion with the local population. Also, local 
Fascist party ranks have been purged to 
eradicate “untrustworthy” members. An 
indication of the extent of anti-Axis feel- 
ing among Sicilians is this fully confirmed 
story: Two British aviators, forced down 


recently in Sicily, were entertained by a: 


subprefect near Ragusa, then taken to a 
cove, placed aboard a fishing boat along 
with three local anti-Fascists, and deliv- 
ered to Malta. 


| 


Latin American Lines 


In Peru, where their party “doesn’t ex- 
ist,” Communists who have raised war-re- 
lief funds have to smuggle the money 
across into Chile before they can send it to 
Russia . . . Mexican friends of the U.S. 
are warning that the emphasis in Ameri- 
can newsreels on U.S. military might can 
be overdone; too many. Mexicans remem- 
ber when that strength was used against 
them ...A Santiago (Chile) court recent- 
ly granted a private operator gold-mining 
rights in San Cristobal Hill, national park 
which overlooks the city. : 





Materials and Morale 


(Covernment officials are worried about 
the possible repercussions of materials 
shortages on labor morale. A plant’s man- 
agement, which usually can see a shut- 
down coming several weeks in advance, 
seldom warns employes for fear that skilled 
workers will quit and obtain other jobs. 
Consequently, workers suddenly find them- 
selves idle for an indefinite period or, at 
best, working one day a week. If they 
apply for a full-time job elsewhere, they 
are frequently turned down, because many 
firms won’t hire men “temporarily laid 
off.” They are further confused when pat- 
riotic appeals not to waste man_ hours 
through strikes or slowdowns are followed 
by a lay-off from lack of work. WPB of- 
ficials believe trouble can be headed off by 


educating the men in the exigencies of the 
materials shortage and are urging employ- 
ers to keep workers informed through la- 
bor-management committees. 


Cigar Tax Problem 


With new Federal tobacco taxes almost 
a certainty, makers of inexpensive cigars 
fear they will be crushed against price 
ceilings. Despite steadily rising sales, 
manufacturers of 5c and 2-for-5c cigars 
have been struggling with the rising cost 
of leaf (partly due to the farm labor short- 
age), transportation difficulties, and the 
steady loss of skilled cigar-machine op- 
erators to higher-paid war jobs. The pro- 
posed tax-increases, manufacturers insist, 
can hardly be absorbed at present prices, 
and they are reluctant to go to the un- 
popular price of 6c or 7c, even if OPA 
were willing. If the tax goes through, cigar 
dealers expect many of the cheaper brands 
to disappear, to be replaced by others in 
the 3-for-25c bracket. 


Gas Ration Abuses 


Loopholes now appearing in the gas ra- 
tioning system furnish the OPA with a 
prime job of correction. Among the dodges 
being used to evade rationing: Holders of 
S books (who are allowed almost un- 
limited gasoline) are providing “friends” 
with stamps which many gas stations ac- 
cept without question. Some dealers - are 
selling gas at an increased price without re- 
quiring ration stamps and are then making 
up for the bootlegged gallonage by obtain- 
ing extra S stamps from trucking com- 
panies. Also, there’s a fairly active “black 
market” in which ration books of all types, 
obtained by some underhand method, are 
sold for what the traffic will bear. 


Business Footnotes 


The last word on the Kaiser cargo-plane 
controversy may be the official revelation 
that the armed services already have a 
cargo-plane program underway utilizing 
the established aircraft industries and 
scheduled to reach 32% of total multi- 
engined plane production in 1948 .. . 
Much-badgered commodity brokers see 
another blow coming; if farm prices are 
stabilized, farmers will probably get a floor 
under as well as a ceiling over prices, thus 
effectively ending speculation in farm com- 
modity futures . . . In view of the sub- 
ject’s complexity, the Baruch report on 
synthetic rubber will be ready sooner than 
was expected, but reports in rubber trade 
circles that it is already on the Presi- 
dent’s desk are premature. 





Movie Lines 


Parodoe: Chile’s official censorship 
body rated the German propaganda film 
“War in the East” as “For adults only, 


not recommended for young ladies”; 
Chile’s unofficial Catholic censors gave it 
a No. 1 rating—‘“For everyone, including 
children” . . . With U.S. Army coopera- 
tion, Warner Brothers will make a Techni- 
color short reproducing the Solomon Is- 
lands attack . . . High points of Mack 
Sennett comedies are being thrown to- 
gether by Warner Brothers in a looking- 
backward potpourri called “Happy Times 
and Jolly Moments.” 


Press Notes 


Through subsidy, the publishers of Das 
Schwarze Korps and other official Nazi 
publications can now send copies to deal- 
ers in Sweden and Turkey free of charge; 
other German, but non-party, journals 
don’t have this privilege . . . Rollin Kirby, 
former N.Y. Post cartoonist and three- 
time Pulitzer Prize winner, has contracted 
to do cartoons and editorial comment for 
Look ‘magazine . . . Contrary to earlier 
announcements, “Queen of the Flat Tops,” 
the story of the USS. Lexington and the 
Coral Sea battle by Stanley Johnston, 
Chicago Tribune reporter whose Midway 
battle dispatch was the subject of a recent 
grand-jury investigation, will not carry an 
introduction by Admiral King, Admiral 
Towers, nor a foreword by President 
Roosevelt. 


Mexican Movie Merger 


Details are now available on the plan 
to reorganize the Mexican movie industry 
with U.S. help. Under the auspices of the 
Office of the Coordinator for Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, a number of small studios and 
two large ones near Mexico City will be 
merged to form a company which will turn 
out cultural and educational films for 
distribution in the U.S. and Latin Amer- 
ica. The CIA will help raise working capi- 
tal and will ask U.S. studios. to lend 
modern equipment and technical talent. 
Direct supervision of the project will lie 
with a committee comprising representa- 
tives of Mexican producers, directors, 
movie workers, government censorship, 
and the CIA. 


What’s Happened To—? 


Nikola Tesla, noted Yugoslav-American 
scientist, is now living in a small hotel 
room in New York City. In poor health, 
the 87-year-old inventor subsists on & 
grant from the Yugoslav Government, 
since he derives no income from the dis- 
coveries which are basic to the alternat- 
ing current motor, modern radio, and tele- 
vision .. . Art Goebel, World War aviator 
and winner of the $25,000 Dole race to 
Honolulu in 1927, has just been graduated 
as a bombardier from the Midland Army 
Flying School in Dallas, Texas. Not that 
he needs it, but he owns a permit to fly 
over Tokyo, a privilege the Japs granted 
him during a 1928 good-will flight. 
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The Periscope 
Looks at GHQ of War Production 





Donald Nelson has quietly recommended 
to the President that a new war agency be 
set up to crack the whip over Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission, and Lend-Lease de- 
mands. This coordinator of procurement, 
a civilian, would integrate the now con- 
flicting programs before passing them along 
to Nelson’s WPB, which would continue 
to run the raw materials and production 
show. 

T here’s some worry over the Army’s re- 
fusal to take more than 10 per cent of 
draft quotas in Negroes. In some districts, 
this means that married white men are be- 
ing drafted before the supply of unmarried 
Negroes runs out. It angers both whites 
and Negroes, and Washington people fear 
a blowoff. 


Meatless days that are now in prospect 
probably will likewise be fishless days. One 
of the things that aggravates the meat sit- 
uation is the shortage of fish owing to de- 


pletion of the fishing fleet by the.Navy’s 


demand for small boats. 

Mandatory delivery pooling is a good 
bet. Voluntary delivery pools sponsored by 
the Office of Defense Transportation to 
save rubber and gasoline have proved a 
dismal flop in most cases. Local competi- 
tion has been too hot in some cases, and 
labor has proved a prime stumbling block 
because such plans eliminate jobs. 

The WPB appears to be moving toward 
some kind of system for pooling steel-mak- 
ing facilities. Instead of awarding orders to 
individual plants, whose facilities for mak- 
ing the kind of steel needed may be tied up 
on other orders, the general idea is to 
award orders to the industry as a whole so 
any idle machinery anywhere may be 
utilized. A somewhat similar system was 
used during the last war. 


The next steel blowoff probably will 
concern specifications. There’s growing dis- 
position on the part of users to believe that 
ordinary carbon steels, which are compara- 
tively plentiful, could be used in many 
cases in place of the rarer and more expen- 
sive alloy steels. 


Manufacturers’ agents and their per- 
centage fees are still safe. Legislation out- 
lawing them has been quietly pigeonholed 
by the Senate Naval Affairs Committee 


because of howls from small manufacturers 
who contended that without such agents 
they couldn’t afford to do business with 
the government. 


The air-cooled vs. liquid-cooled air- 
plane-engine controversy is again veering 
toward the partisans of the wind-cooled 
jobs. These radial engines are being used 
increasingly by the belligerents for their 
highest-powered pursuit planes and are 
drawing favorable battle-front comment. 


The Army soon will fight back at widely 
published reports of proftigate use of raw 
materials. It will point out that by substi- 
tuting other materials for steel it has been 
able to save enough of the metal to build 
7,500 tanks or 200 cargo ships. 

The Higgins controversy will break 
wide open again when the special House 


‘committee investigating the contract can- 


cellation makes its report. The report, as 
now being drawn, will say that it would 
have cost probably $200,000,000 and a lot 
of steel to complete the mass-production 
shipyards; that additional millions’ would 
have had to be spent for housing for work- 
ers, and that more than $60,000,000 had 
either been spent or committed when can- 
cellation was ordered, even though the 
original cost was to be only $25,000,000. 

oe e 
Concentration of production of civilian 
goods in a few plants will get its biggest 
boost when and if a serious labor shortage 
develops. That has been Canada’s experi- 
ence. 
Concentration ideas are changing. In- 
stead of centering production in a few big 
plants, as was originally planned, the pro- 
gram now calls for the use of as many 
small ones as possible. It has been found 
that in a surprising number of cases, the 
little fellows can produce small orders more 
cheaply than the big ones. Such a program, 
moreover, will help smaller businessmen. 
T he best bet on wage control: That the 
forthcoming regulations will be no more 
rigorous than the Little Steel formula, 
which prevents raises larger than 15 per 
cent since January 1941. However, this, or 
some similar principle, will probably be 
extended to all wages, not just the dis- 
puted cases now handled by the War La- 
bor Board. 


Farm price stabilization by executive 
order will be difficult. In order to establish 
farm price ceilings, Department of Agri- 
culture experts believe the President will 
have to ask Congress to revise the price- 


control act, which stipulates that certain 
farm prices cannot be stabilized below 110 
per cent of parity. 
e e 

Small retailers and their troubles will 
take the limelight next week when govern- 
ment investigators report to Congressional 
committees on the rapid rate at which 
stores are going out of business. Reasons 
for the shrinkage: conscription of pro- 
prietors and help and the rapid depletion 
of such stocks as hardware, electrical 
gadgets, etc. (see page 67). 


Retail inventory control probably will 
draw closer as a result of the forthcoming 
inquiry into the status of shopkeeping. In- 
vestigators found great inequalities in in- 
ventory distribution. In one case they dis- 
covered a large merchant had effectively 
cornered the market on one item by buy- 
ing up the entire output of the manufac- 
turers. 


The auto-parts pinch is not likely to 
take cars off the roads for four or five 
months. But at that time it may become 
acute, unless parts-makers get sufficiently 
high priority ratings soon to get the ma- 
terials they need. 

Add housing solutions: A Washington 
architect has designed a cheap but attrac- 
tive houseboat for family use. 


Perishable food may rot in the fields in 
the Southwest and Far West, despite plans 
to bring in Mexican workers to help with 
the harvest. Thus far, red tape has so 
tangled the program that few farm labor- 
ers have been brought across the border. 

e e 
Rest-room facilities for women war 
workers are rapidly becoming an issue. The 
Women’s Bureau of the Labor Depart- 
ment is campaigning for better facilities, 
especially in plants which were built with- 
out regard to the possibility of women 
workers. One employer reported war short- 
ages prevented him from getting needed 
plumbing equipment; hence he couldn't 
hire more women and meet production 
schedules. 
California tuna fishermen are burned 
up over widely published reports that most 
of their numbers are Japs. Less than 5 per 
cent were Japs, and they have been sent 
to the relocation camps, they say. The 
rest of the fleet is made up of men of 
Portuguese and Italian extraction. 


Christmas-toy outlook: Early shoppers 
will get a pretty fair choice, but late- 
comers will be out of luck, for merchants 
will be unable to replace depleted stocks. 
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Tomorrows Battles are Won 
by Topay’s Industrial Output 


The heavier rations needed for ravenous 
guns overseas must come from the mines 
and factories of America. Production must 
be stepped steadily upward. The process 
involves credit problems which must be 
instantly met, in order to insure greater 
output. 

In many plants converted to war orders 
under primary contract or sub-contract, 
inventory turnover has declined. In addi- 
tion, the time lag in many industries is 
naturally longer today between manufac- 


turers’ cash outlays for labor and materials 
and receipt of payment for finished prod- 
ucts. Moreover, payrolls and inventories 
grow larger as production rises. 

These conditions may call for addi- 
tional credit. The Chase welcomes every 
opportunity to assist sound American 
business to meet its war time credit needs 
—directly, for companies located in 
Greater New York, or through Chase cor- 
respondent banks in all other sections of 


the country. 


% 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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It is only natural that today the vast trea- 
sury of Fisher skills should be working 
round-the-clock on a wide diversity of tasks 
for victory. Our assignments range from 
naval ordnance to army bombers and tanks, 
from delicate aircraft instruments to the 
machines and tools of armament production. 


The skills called for vary as greatly as do 


DIVISION OF GENERAL 
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Anti-aircraft guns 
for the Army 


CZ of shila 


the jobs themselves. Yet all are distinguished 


by the same fine craftsmanship—all devoted 
to the same high purpose. That is, to make 
certain the security and triumph of our 


native land. 





PROUDLY FISHER FLIES THE “E” FOR EXCELLENCE— 
highest service award in the Navy, Fisher, the First in the automotive 
industry to receive this coveted emblem for its ahead-of-schedule 
production, is also the First in the industry to fly the burgee with a 


star for continued excellence of production. 
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Pacific Our Brightest Spot 


as War Enters Another Year 


But Test Is Still to Come, 
and Meanwhilethe Russian Front 
Is Focal Point of Conflict 


This week marks the third anniversary 
of the outbreak of the greatest war ever 
waged by man. The transformation of the 
world that has taken place in those three 





years is reviewed in a special 15-page 
section of this issue of Newsweek. In that 
period the natural divisions of the earth, 
such as continents and oceans, have been 
replaced by military ones. The world is 
now divided primarily into fronts, and on 
all of them events were shaping climacti- 
cally. 

It was on the Pacific front that hope 
gleamed brightest for the United Nations. 


International Radiophote 


American troops in Egypt are the latest sign of Allied strength 


Full reports revealed the extent of the 
Japanese defeat in the American capture 
of Solomon Islands bases. Australian troops _ 
of General MacArthur’s command scored 
a brilliant success in luring the Japs into 
an ambush at Milne Bay in New Guinea. 
But these were still only the advance 
skirmishes. Somewhere in the Southwest 
Pacific the main Japanese and American 
Fleets were at sea, playing a game of wits 
as well as of power. 

In China, the Japanese gave up city 
after city in the interior. From the borders 
of Siberia to the frontiers of India, it was 
obvious that the Japanese were preparing 
for a major shift in their strategy. Many 
signs pointed to preparations for an attack 
against India instead of the assault on 
Siberia that was supposed to take place 
in August. 

In the Middle East, where the Japa- 
nese and Germans hope some day to effect 


‘a junction, the uneasy and artificial lull in 


? 


the battle seemed to be approaching its 
end. And on Monday of this week, Marshal 
Erwin Rommel’s tanks attacked the Al- 
lied left flank at El Hemeimat, 30 miles 
south of the Mediterranean and close to 
the Qattara Depression. The drive was the 
first hint that a major offensive toward 
the Nile Delta might be imminent. 

The second front in Europe continued 
to be a front in the air. American Flying 
Fortresses raided occupied Europe again, 
and the RAF conducted more great sweeps 
over Northern France. RAF heavy bomb- 
ers made large-scale attacks on Frankfort, 
Nuremburg and Saarbriicken inside the 
Reich itself. 

But the big front was still in the for- 
ests and steppes of Russia. The battle at 
Stalingrad, it appeared, was turning into 
a far harder struggle than the Germans 
anticipated, while the Red Army offensive 
on the central sector put the Nazi reserves 
under heavy strain. 


Significance 
ji Although action on each front exerts 
some influence on all the rest, it is the 
Russian front that stands out above all 


the rest in importance, as the war enters 
its fourth year. This is not only because 
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Battle of Solomons: Marines’ Assault on Jap-Held Islands . . . 


The Marines’ light tanks, brought ashore in special carriers, crunched up 
off the beaches over fallen coconuts 


the forces engaged there are larger than 
anywhere else. It is because of the fact that 
on the strength of Soviet resistance de- 
pend all the plans that the United Na- 
tions must make for the rest of 1942 and 
for 1943. Here is an estimate of this all- 
important situation in Russia, gathered 
by Newsweex’s London correspondent 
from sources close to the inner meaning 
of events: 

“The Russians have won the battle of 
time from Hitler. With the campaigning 
season growing late, the German plan for 
the past summer becomes obvious. They 
hoped to sever the southern and central 


Soviet forces and cut off their supplies, 
thus to a large extent neutralizing the 
fighting power of the Red Army. Then 
they planned to take Leningrad and Mos- 
cow, erect an Ostwall, pinning the Rus- 
sians to the Urals, while the Nazis ex- 
ploited their industrial gains and concen- 
trated their power in Western Europe. 
“Timoshenko’s costly May offensive 
near Kharkov threw the Nazis off sched- 
ule by four to six weeks. That offensive is 
paying dividends today. Furthermore, the 
Russians have moved up the Volga in the 
past ten months more than a full year of 
reserve supplies. Thus, even if Stalingrad 


Official U. S. Navy photes 


A shell knocked down the palm that 
stymied this Jap naval staff car 


falls, the full effect will not be felt until 
next summer. 

“In the long view, there are addi- 
tional reasons for optimism. One is that 
the Churchill-Stalin-Harriman conferences 
produced more mutual respect, confidence, 
and cooperation between the Soviet and 
western powers. The second is that the 
Russians are sure they can maintain & 
front somewhere in the southern area even 
if Stalingrad falls. And so long as the 
Nazis can be kept out of Batum and 
Baku, oil can be shipped across the Cas- 
pian and into the interior by river 
rail. : 
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The fiercest fighting was on Tulagi, Tanambogo, and Gavutu, 


is Shown in Pictures Taken During the Landing Operations 
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which lie between Florida and Guadalcanal (below) 
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Biggest prize the Marines captured was 
the Jap air base on Guadalcanal 


“Above all, Russian determination to 
resist aggressively this winter must be em- 
phasized. The attacks may not be as strong 
as the Red Army made last winter. But 
where a front exists there will be no slack- 
ening of effort nor any tendency to give 
up.” 


How Marines Landed 


Col. Leroy P. Hunt to his men: Each 
of us has his assigned task. Let us each 
vow to perform it to the utmost of his 
ability with added effort for good measure. 


Good luck and God bless you and to hell 
with the Japs. 

The 50-year-old officer from Newark, 
N.J., sent this message to the Marines 
under his command on the morning of 
Aug. 7. Its text and the first accounts of 
the battle they began by landing on 
Guadalcanal that morning, were released 
last week by the Navy. And the message 
typified the spirit in which the entire ex- 
pedition against the Solomons—the Ma- 
rines under Maj. Gen. A. A. Vandegrift, 
warships under Vice Admiral Frank J. 
Fletcher, and transports under Admiral 
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Low clouds and mists over the swelter- 
ing blue-gray Pacific screened the Ameri- 
can armada as it steamed toward the Solo- 
mons on Aug. 6. After dusk, as the ships 
moved silently through the islands’ reef- 
choked channels, the weather cleared. And 
big, low stars of the blue-black South Sea 
night helped guide them to their assigned 
positions. 

- As dawn approached, the leathernecks 
aboard the transports wolfed big break- 
fasts of steaks and eggs and potatoes— 
their last hot meal before the iron rations 
that would have to sustain them in the 


Richard K. Turner—went about its job. early fighting. Then they moved to battle © 
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stations and got their order: “Stand by to 
lower boats.” At dawn, the islands’ tropic 
silence was shattered by a tremendous roar 
as naval guns opened up against shore 
targets. Dive bombers and fighters whirred 
into action. The Japanese were taken com- 
pletely by surprise, and their entire local 
air strength—eighteen seaplanes lying on 
the water—was instantly destroyed. 

Soon after that, the landing boats 
headed for the shore. H-hour (attack hour) 
had arrived. 


Tulagi 

Brig. Gen. William H. Rupertus, a 
Marine officer for 29 of the 52 years since 
he was born in Washington, D.C., headed 
the band that struck at Tulagi. They hit 
the beach in the northwest area of the 
box-shaped hill-spined island soon after 
dawn. Unopposed at first, they filtered 
into dense jungle and moved stealthily 
toward the nerve center of the island—the 
southeastern end containing the former 
British residency and radio station (see 
map, page 21). 

The Japanese held their fire until the 
leathernecks had advanced a mile and a 
half. Then their machine guns blazed from 
scores of caves, holes, and jungle hideouts 

on fortified hillsides. Specially trained for 

the job, the Marines began a deadly stalk- 
ing game. Up the jagged hillsides they 
crawled, and down steep cliffs, hurling 
hand grenades and dynamite into enemy 
lairs in face of heavy fire. 

By dusk the Americans had cleaned up 
most of the island. But scores of Japanese 
still held out in caves and holes on the 
slopes of a steep hill beyond the residency. 
After dark, they slunk out to counter- 
attack. All night in the inky treacherous 
jungle, Marines and Japanese fought with 
knives, rifles, hand grenades, and fists. 

It was 8 p.m. on Aug. 8 before the at- 
tackers gained complete control of the is- 
land. But they had still to mop up snipers 
and isolated units. Not a man of the 600 
Japanese on Tulagi surrendered. And not 
one of them came out alive. 


Gavutu-Tanambogo 

About a mile eastward from Tulagi, and 
connected with each other by a stone 
causeway, Gavutu and Tanambogo lie 
like twin emeralds in the blue coral- 
streaked Pacific. The Japanese had turned 
the lagoon-flanked isles, each dominated by 
a steep hill and overgrown with coconut 
palms, into a seaplane base. And it was 
here that most of the enemy planes were 
destroyed in the dawn bombardment. 

The Marines landed on a bullet-swept 
wharf about noon. Then they dug in at 
the foot of a steep cave-dotted hillside 
bristling with enemy machine guns. 

Taking this hill was one of the greatest 
epics of ihe fight. The job was done by 
heroes like Capt. Harry L. Torgerson, 29- 
year-old Long Islander and former foot- 
baller, whose father won the Congressional 
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Guns on Target!” Because 
of the manpower shortage, Britain is 
training women in anti-aircraft gun- 
nery. A husky lance corporal barks or- 
ders at one of the training schools. 





Medal for heroism in the Boxer Rebellion. 
With only four scouts armed with auto- 
matics to cover him, Torgerson dashed 
from cave to cave, hurling into the narrow 
openings charges of TNT tied to boards 
with short fuses. He used up twenty cases 
of TNT before running out of matches and 
knocked out 50 dugouts. One premature 
explosion blew the seat off his pants. Aside 
from that, he suffered only a broken wrist 
watch and a light flesh wound. 

That evening, even before they had fin- 
ished the two-day job of cleaning up 
Gavutu, the Marines hoisted the Stars and 
Stripes on the island and shot down the 
Rising Sun that was still flying on Tanam- 
bogo, half a mile away. 

Then, on Aug. 8, after the Americans 
were frustrated in their first attempt to 
storm Tanambogo, they launched a dawn 
attack on that fortress. This action, led by 
two tanks which had been landed on the 
beach, produced an especially stirring fight, 
described by 2nd Lt. H. L. Merillat, 
Marine Corps public-relations officer with 
the expedition: “One tank ran about 100 
feet inland when the Japs swarmed over 
it, thrust an iron rod into its treads, poured 
gasoline over it, and set it afire. A Marine 
lieutenant opened the top of his tank tur- 
ret, trained his AA gun on the Japs, and 


eo being knifed to 

But infantry which followed the tanks 
quickly avenged the lieutenant and cap- 
tured the island. Like the enemy on Tulagi, 
the 1,200 Japanese on Gavutu and Tanam- 
bogo died to the last man rather than sur- 
render. 


Guadalcanal 


In contrast to the bloody fighting on 
Tulagi, Gavutu, and Tanambogo, the as- 
sault on Guadalcanal, 15 miles south of 
Tulagi, was almost uneventful. The Ma- 
rines, with their tanks and guns and 
masses of supplies, landed on the north 
shore of the big 80-mile-long mountainous 
island about 10 a.m. Cautiously they ad- 
vanced westward toward Lunga and Ku- 
kum, site of the Japanese installations. 

They found that except for a few snipers 
the Japanese had scampered to the hills. 
The enemy had left in so great a hurry 
that unfinished bowls of breakfast rice, 
with chopsticks still in them, were found 
in the camp messes. And the Marines 
took over intact vast quantities of stores 
and equipment, including food, fuel, am- 
munition, and scores of trucks. 

But the biggest prize of all was an 
excellent airport in the Lunga region 
which the Japanese had been building for 
months. About 85 per cent complete, and 
including a 1,400-yard-long runway, the 
airport was ready for use by land aircraft. 
Within a few hours, American bombers 
and fighters were operating from it. 

All these operations, plus the capture of 
Mbangai and Makambo Islands, near Tu- 
lagi, and a landing on Florida Island at 
Halavo, west of Gavutu, about cleaned 
up the first job of wresting control of the 
strategic Tulagi Harbor area from the 
enemy. Meanwhile, the American forces 
took care of counterattacks. 

How American warships repelled a Japa- 
nese attempt on Aug. 8 to attack the land- 
ing armada with surface ships had already 
been told by the Navy. Last week, it an- 
nounced a whole new series of sea and air 
fights. In one engagement north of Guadal- 
canal, American planes set afire six enemy 
ships, including a cruiser and destroyer, 
and shattered a transport. In another en- 
gagement, torpedo bombers sank a large 
enemy destroyer and severely damaged 8 
second destroyer. And in three air fights 
between Aug. 23 and Aug. 28, Navy fight- 
ers shot down 40 enemy bombers and 
fighters, against a loss of only four Amer- 
ican planes. 

But what appeared to be the biggest 
naval-air scrap in the area was reported 
on Aug. 25. The Navy said that American 
naval and air forces were engaged in & 
“large-scale battle at sea” with a strong 
enemy naval force that had approached 
the American-held Solomons from the 
northeast. It added that Flying Fortresses 
and carrier-based planes had scored four 
bomb hits on a large Japanese carrier, 
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Convoys on Atlantic Seaboard lowered cargo-insurance rates 


severely damaged a smaller one, and also 
hit several enemy cruisers and a battle- 
ship. The Japanese ships had withdrawn. 

That prompted some press reports that 
the United States Navy had scored an- 
other decisive victory comparable with 
those of the Coral Sea and Midway. But 
on Aug. 28, a high government authority 
warned against accepting any such in- 
terpretation. And, despite the Navy’s 
earlier reference to a “large-scale battle,” 
he stressed that the skirmish off the 
Solomons was essentially a minor vic- 
tory. 





Milne Bay Melee 


The Japs landed in Milne Bay on Aug. 
26. They had run a gantlet of Allied planes 
that cost them three transports, a gun- 
boat, and six landing barges. On the rain- 
swept marshes surrounding this 24-mile 
tongue of water in Southeastern New 
Guinea, they evidently planned to build 
an airport to aid their assault on Port 
Moresby, only 240 miles away. Defending 
troops met them in fierce fighting, and 
Australian leaders confidently predicted 
quick and easy victory. 

Then, on Aug. 29 eight Japanese de- 
stroyers and a cruiser dodged through the 
fog to the harbor. They were reported 
“loaded with reinforcements.” Communi- 
qué confidence changed to caution. 

But next day Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur’s headquarters jubilantly told the 
rest of the story. Such Japs as remained in 
the area were penned in a narrow penin- 
sula. The rest had escaped on the flotilla, 
whose real mission was one of rescue. 
They had abandoned all their “heavy sup- 
ply and equipment, including tanks.” For 
the United Nations had anticipated the 
attack on Milne Bay and made it a strong 
point full of fighting Aussies supported by 
American and Australian air forces. “The 
enemy,” laconically concluded the com- 
muniqué, “fell into the trap, with dis- 
astrous results to him.” 


Sign of Success 


The growing success of the convoy sys- 
tem in combating U-boats in American 
Atlantic waters received recognition last 
week from the most hard-boiled school of 
sea-war appraisers—the men who write 
cargo insurance. For the first time since 
Pearl Harbor, marine underwriters in the 
American market ordered a widespread 
reduction in insurance rates that had 
hitherto shown an almost continuous rise. 
Thus, the rates on shipments to South 
American ports below Paramaribo, in 
Dutch Guiana, and to India’s east coast 
and Egypt via the Cape of Good Hope 
all came down five points (see chart) — 
though they still remain well above costs 
for the relatively safe transpacific route to 
Australia. A clue to the underwriters’ op- 
timism appeared in the arithmetic of the 
Navy’s reports on sinkings during August: 
as of Aug. 30, ship losses reported in that 
month added up to only 31—compared 
with 68 in July. 





Hell at Stalingrad 


We try to make for a village which we 
think we can see in the darkness. But no 
houses confront us—it is a high wooden 
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German target: Stalingrad railroads 


wall. Invisible antitank guns fire at us... 
and suddenly a flood of liquid fire seems to 
shoot out . . . Flame throwers which fire 
automatically have been built into the wall. 
One of our tanks must have hit a wire 
leading to . . . the flame throwers. It is 
hell—devilish hell. 


That was a German correspondent’s re- 
port on the fighting in Russia last week. 
The most devilish hell on the 2,000-mile 
front was the battleground before Stzlin- 
grad, in the dusty, 50-mile-wide bottle- 
neck between the Don and the Volga. 
After two months’ furious fighting, the 
great German offensive begun on June 28 
approached its climax. With but 60 days 
left before winter’s onset, Hitler threw in 
the works—a gigantic bludgeon of tanks, 
planes, motorized infantry, and air-borne 
troops—in a supreme effort to take Stalin- 
grad, drive on to the Caspian, and cut 
Russia in two before snowfall. 

The sun-scorched, prairie-like _battle- 
field boiled up into an “ocean of flames.” 
The backdrop was Stalingrad itself, the 
sprawling 31-mile-long city whose great 
smokestacks and factories etch the flat 
horizon on the west bank of the Volga. 
From amid these plants and the residen- 
tial areas of airy green-carpeted squares 
and white apartment buildings, fire and 
smoke billowed into the sky. Nazi dive 
bombers were trying to give Stalingrad the 
same treatment that Warsaw and Rotter- 
dam got. 

Life in the city quickened. Supply 
barges, mooring at Volga docks after es- 
caping enemy bombers, were unloaded five 
times faster than usual. Civilians were 
evacuated. Houses were turned into minia- 
ture fortresses. And into Stalingrad’s outer 
defenses, a great system in depth of pill- 
boxes, mine fields, trenches, antitank traps, 
and artillery redoubts, poured a great 
army of citizen soldiers. 

The chief danger to Stalingrad came 
from the northwest, where the Germans 
were pouring reinforcements through the 
Don bridgehead they had established be- 
low Kletskaya (see map) and only about 
30 miles from Stalingrad. Here the Nazi 
columns struck toward the railroad lead- 
ing northward from the city. At the same 
time, the other arm of the Nazi pincers 
thrust northeastward toward the city from 
Kotelnikov. 

To explode Soviet, mine fields, the Ger- 
mans fired the sun-parched grass. Then 
tanks and motorized infantry _ burst 
through the smoke and into furious bat- 
tles with Red tanks and artillery. Be- 
sides artillery and tanks, the Russians 
relied heavily on extremely mobile mortar 
detachments. Casualties on both sides were 
terrific—in the Kotelnikov area the Ger- 
mans were said to be charging over 
mounds of their own dead. 

The Reds also sought to slow the Ger- 
man onslaught by attacking in the central 
and northern zones of the great front from 
the Baltic to the Caucasus. The chief 
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N. Y. Daily Mirror 


The Yehudi branch of the Gremlin family at work 


stratagem was a determined offensive 
against Rzhev, key point of a German sali- 
ent pointing toward Moscow. Announcing 
the offensive after it was fifteen days old, 
Moscow on Aug. 26 reported a 25- to 30- 
mile gain over a wide front, including lib- 
eration of three towns, destructions or cap- 
ture of 574 tanks, and the killing of 45,000 
Germans. This week, fighting raged in the 
streets of Rzhev as the Germans admitted 
“strong attacks” in this region, at Voro- 
nezh, and elsewhere. 





Plane Pixilators 


First reports of the “Gremlins” reached the 
United States last week. Gremlins are exasper- 
ating pixies, ofien clad in caps, ruffled collars, 
tight breeches, and even spats, who delight in 
raising hell in Allied planes by jamming guns at 
critical moments, getting into carburetors, de- 
ranging instruments, etc. How they came into 
being and how they function is told in the fol- 
lowing dispatch by Merrill Mueller, Chief of 
Newsweek's London Bureau. 


The great-granddaddy of all “bloody 
Gremlins” was born in 1923 in a beer bot- 
tle belonging to a Fleet Air Arm pilot 
whose catapult reconnaissance plane was 
cursed with perpetual engine trouble. This 
pilot was overloaded with beer the night 
before a practice maneuver, and he crashed 
into the waves when his plane’s engine 
failed the next day. Rescued, and sobered 
after the cold dip, he said the engine failed 
because little people from a beer bottle 
had haunted him all night and had got into 
the plane’s engine and controls during the 
flight. “What!” yelled incredulous officers. 
“Aye,” said this tall-storied Scotsman, “the 
bloody Gremlins did it.” 

Thus began a new folk tale which is now 
catching up with the United States Air 
Forces here. But since the Gremlins riding 
in Fly Fortresses have picked up American 
accents and tricks, the American branch of 
the Gremlin family tree has acquired a new 
name. The fliers call them “Yehudis,” be- 
cause, like the violinist, they are always 
“fiddling about.” 


The common failing in both British and 
American Gremlin families is that all the 
members are black sheep. Not one good 
Gremlin has even shown up from the time 
of the first “bloody Gremlin” of 1923 down 
to the latest of the line, “Butch Yehudi,” 
born in Eagle Squadron Leader Gus Day- 
mond’s Spitfire over Dieppe. Gus had just 
blown up a Focke-Wulf 190, from which 
the German pilot somehow managed to 
parachute safely. When a second enemy 
plane crossed his gun sights, Gus tried to 
turn, but “too many Gremlins ganged up 
on my controls,” he said. “When I finally 
beat them off and finished my diving turn, 
it was too late to tail the second plane.” 

The Gremlins’ arch enemy is the pigeon. 
All RAF reconnaissance aircraft carry 
pigeons as messengers, and only the worst 
type of Gremlin—the bravest—will ride in 
the same plane with the birds. In other 
planes, if a member of the crew carries a 
rabbit’s foot, a clover leaf, a horseshoe, or 
a “Gremlin cradle”—an empty beer bottle 
—it’s a very nervy type of Gremlin who 
will dare to try any tricks. 


China Comeback 


Outside the walled city of Chuhsien, in 
the tea-perfumed valley nestling among 
terraced mountains of Southeast China, 
20,000 coolies labored last year to con- 
struct one of China’s largest air bases. 
Only 700 miles from the Japanese main- 
land, Chuhsien was suspected by the Japs 
of being the spot where the planes that 
raided Tokyo on April 18 eventually 
landed. Consequently, Chuhsien and a 
second important air base, Lishui, hidden 
in the coastal hills of -Chekiang, were 
among the main objectives of the cam- 
paign launched by the Japanese in Che- 
kiang and Kiangsi provinces last May. By 
mid-July, Chuhsien and Lishui had been 
taken, and Tokyo said the menace of fur- 
ther American raids had been removed. 

Last week the Chinese retook these two 
bases from a Japanese Army that appeared 
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to be effecting a general withdrawal from 
the interior. The Chinese also regained 350 
miles of the Hangchow-Nanchang ail- 
road and claimed to have inflicted 40,000 
casualties on the Japanese. And some re- 
ports even placed Chinese troops in the 
outskirts of Nanchang, one of the greatest 
Jap bases in China. 





Churchill Travelogue 


Sandy-haired and _ quiet-voiced, Bill 
Vanderkloot of Florida belongs to that 
crack corps of air captains—the RAF 
Ferry Command. Jack Ruggles, a smiling 
Californian, serves in the same outfit. 
Only 28, Vanderkloot has already received 
the Order of the British Empire for his 
help in installing radio beams along the 
North Atlantic route. Ruggles, at 27, 
served ‘four years ago with the Chinese 
Air Force and was wounded once. 

Last month, all the previous expe- 
riences of these two American airmen paled 
into trivia when they got a new assign- 
ment. They were picked to fly the world’s 
most important air traveler, Winston 
Churchill, to Moscow and the Middle East. 
In a Liberator B-24 bomber, Captain 
Vanderkloot and Copilot Ruggles held the 
controls on a_ 15,000-mile roundabout 
journey which last week landed the Prime 
Minister safely in London. 

Of the many sidelights to come out of 
the now historic mission, none were more 
graphic and intimate than those revealed 
by the two RAF fliers. Churchill, who was 
making flights both as passenger and pilot 
before Vanderkloot and Ruggles were born 
(he went up first in 1913 in a 1,200-pound 
“waterplane” at Calshot Naval Flying 
Station) , spent two-thirds of the trip in 
the “office” (confrol cabin) of the bomber. 
He got by with four or five hours’ sleep. 
“We would have our pistol pockets dip- 
ping in the sand,” Jack Ruggles put it, 
“and the Boss would still be full of ginger 
and pep.” 

Nearly every morning at 38, as the dark- 
ened bomber roared through space, the 
Prime Minister appeared in a blue bath- 
robe piped in gold, a white and red night- 
cap tied about his florid oval cheeks, and 
slippers adorned by a big “WC” mono- 
gram. Slipping into the copilot’s seat, 
Church shouted over the noise of four 
1,200-horsepower motors: “Where are we? 
How are we doing?” His jaw was clenched 
on the famous black cigar. The crew got 
out maps and pointed to the ship’s posi- 
tion. “His knowledge of terrain is uncan- 
ny,” said Vanderkloot. 

The return to London found the Prime 
Minister in a jaunty mood. He appeared 
at Paddington Station in the blue-gray of 
an air commodore’s uniform. Asked wheth- 
er he was tired after his lengthy travels, 
the 67-year-old air veteran lifted an eye- 
brow: “Tired? Why should I be? I am 
refreshed.” 
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First Three Rounds to Axis, 
but Now the Fourth Year Dawns 


Global Effects Interpreted 
by Newsweek Writers in 15-Page 
Special Review Section 


by HARRY F. KERN 

Newsweek’s War Editor 
London’s new blackout had made a dim 
slit of Downing Street late on the night 
of Sept. 2, 1939. A small group quietly 
emerged from No. i0. They were members 
of Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain’s 
Cabinet—men for a brief moment sus- 
pended in history. The day before, the 
Nazis had invaded Poland. The next day 
Britain and France would declare war on 
the Reich. As they walked down the his- 
toric little street, black clouds piled up 
and lightning flashed the approach of a 
storm. It was like a sudden revelation of 

the future. 

-The future that beckoned so darkly to 


- the men of 1939 has become the past. Ex- 


cept for certain glorious interludes, this 
three-year segment of history does not 
belong to the Poles, the French, or the 
British, or to the Americans, the Russians, 
or the Chinese—not to any of the Allies 
past or present. It belongs to the Axis, 
whose victories have transformed the face 
of the world as it has never been changed 
in any comparable period of time. 

But if, on the third anniversary of the 
beginning of the struggle, the men of 1942 
cannot take much pride in the past, they 
can at least look at the future with clear 
eyes. They have leaders in Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin, men to whom the 
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future is a challenge rather than a threat. 
The old delusions have also long since 
vanished, and it is in the days ahead that 
the United Nations know they must re- 
dress the record. But now is the time 
when the story of why things happened 
as they did in those dark yesterdays 
should be made to yield the fullest les- 
sons in experience. Here is the story. 


Sitzkrieg 

There he was, standing at the head of 
the Reichstag, shouting: “We shall re- 
ply to bombs with bombs.” In a way, Hit- 
ler had probably always thought of him- 
self as he appeared on the morning of 
Sept. 1, 1989—the avenging Teuton war- 
rior, Barbarossa, Frederick the Great, and 
Siegfried, all rolled into one. But there was 
a queer twist to the pose that has per- 
sisted throughout the war. The Fiihrer 
did not declare war on Poland. Some in- 
ner compulsion led him into the conflict, 
but he still held back from the full conse- 
quences. 

For Hitler entered the war on the basis 
of a miscalculation. He did not think the 
Allies would go to war over Poland, and 
when Foreign Minister Joachim von Rib- 
bentrop, the Fiihrer’s trusted adviser on 
the reactions of the democracies, heard 
the news from London, he broke down in 
tears. Hitler stole away from a blacked- 
out Berlin, clad in the field gray uniform 
he had sworn to wear for the duration, 
and headed for the front. 

In Paris, the pattern for the tragedy 
that was to follow was laid early. Georges 
Bonnet, the Foreign Minister, tried at the 
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last minute to pre- 
vent France’s_ en- 
trance into the con- 
flict, and he did suc- 
ceed in causing a 
mysterious delay of 
six hours in_ the 
French declaration of 
war. The French Army moved reluctantly, 
resentfully, and with 1914 speed. into its 
ponderous Maginot Line fortifications. 
Gen. Maurice Gamelin, the Allied gen- 
eralissimo, boasted privately that the Ger- 
mans had been fools, because they per- 
mitted him to complete his mobilization. 

The Nazis, however, had been mobilized 
for weeks. With quietness and speed, the 
German Army concentrated on Poland’s 
borders. In those hot, fine days of Septem- 
ber, the campaign passed like a nightmare. 
Even the Germans were astonished at 
their own success, and the Russians rolled 
into the eastern regions of Poland just in 
time. The French advanced 7 miles into 
the Saar. 

There, then, began that unparalleled 
interlude known as the Sitzkrieg, or Bore 
War. During one of Europe’s coldest win- 
ters, the French Army sat in its fortifica- 
tions while the British Expeditionary 
Force encamped on- the frozen Flanders 
fields where another BEF had won glory 
a generation before. The poilus fretted and 
fumed and listened to German propaganda 
on the radio. The Tommies practiced the 
maneuver that was to carry them into 
Belgium. The Russians, foreseeing eventual 
war with Germany, attacked the Finns 
in the mistaken belief that a show of force 








and a burst of propaganda would cause 
the world’s best small army to surrender. 

In Berlin the sleek Mercedes lined up 
nearly every day outside the classic facade 
of Hitler’s chancellery. Silent crowds, al- 
ready showing the strange apathy that 
was to become the most remarkable fea- 
ture of German civilian psychology, 
watched the admirals and generals dis- 
appear behind the great bronze doors. In 
the huge study, with a restless Fiihrer set- 
ting the pace, the German High Command 
mapped out a plan of conquest. 

The first blow fell on April 9 as Ger- 
man troops overran Denmark and fought 
their way into Norway’s chief ports. Mr. 
Chambérlain made his unfortunate re- 
mark about the Germans missing the bus, 
while a plan that was supposed to be the 
Fiihrer’s own was pushed through to 
success by German troops perfectly pre- 
pared for every contingency. The half- 
trained British territorials finally made 


their escape by sea from the razed Nor- — 


wegian fishing villages. In Paris and Lon- 
don the defeat brought political crisis in 
its wake. 

The French overthrew Daladier, the 
Bull of Vaucluse (a bull with snail’s horns, 
they whispered in the cafés) , and replaced 
him as Premier with Reynaud. In the 
House of Commons Chamberlain made a 
final unreal appearance and then bowed 
to the storm as Leopold Amery hurled 
Cromwell’s bitter words at him: “You 
have stayed too long. In the name of God, 
go.” Winston Churchill became Prime 
Minister. 

The next phase of the plan, matured 
during those long winter sessions in the 
Wilhelmstrasse, began to unfold the week 
Churchill took office. The morning of May 
10, bombs that arrived at the same time 
as ultimatums shattered the neutrality of 
Belgium and Holland. 

The rest was Poland all over again on 
a larger and more real scale. The world 
could hardly grasp what was happening. 
There were the armies of the two greatest 
western powers cut off in the north. There 
was Paris, the City of Light, surrender- 
ing without a blow. And there was Dun- 
kerque, a miracle that momentarily light- 
ened the darkness. The end of this fan- 
tastic period was charactertistic with a 
bewildered and intimidated French Cabi- 
net surrendering, with Churchill making 
the greatest speech of the war in celebra- 
tion of Dunkerque, and with Italy enter- 
ing a conflict it thought was already over. 

By every calculation this was Hitler’s 
moment. Only the British stood between 
him and complete victory. Across the nar- 
row waters of the Channel just one fully 
equipped division stood guard. The others 
didn’t have tanks, artillery, machine guns, 
or even rifles. Why didn’t the Germans 
attack? 

The reasons have gradually come out. 
The German Army was exhausted in the 
strategic sense that it had outrun itself. 
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3 Milestones of the War } 


> Almost every big event looks like 
a turning point in the war at the 
time that it occurs. But really deci- 
{sive events are rare indeed. Viewed 
? against the perspective of three years 
of history, only four happenings 
stand out as decisive in the calendar 
of the present struggle. Only one can 
be interpreted as a victory for Hitler. 
The four were: 


§ June 1940: the fall of France. The 
great triumph of the Axis. 

September 1940: the Battle of 
Britain. The great defeat of the Axis. 

June 1941: the attack on Russia. 
Hitler’s greatest miscalculation. 

December 1941: the assault on 
Pearl Harbor. The single act that, in 
the long-range view, more than any 
other weighted the scales against the 
Axis. 











The French, for example, might have held 
the Nazis on the Loire if they had known 
the degree of disorganization that success 
had caused in the German ranks. Besides, 
Hitler did not expect to win so easily. The 
little jig that newsreels showed him per- 
forming, when he received word of the 
French surrender, expressed surprise as 
much as it did delight. Finally, the Ger- 
man Army lacked the specialized weapons 
for launching a sea-borne invasion of Brit- 
ain. 

Anyway, the Fiihrer felt sure he could 
make peace with Britain. His July speech 
was delivered in the tone of a conqueror 
dictating generous terms to a respected 
opponent he knows cannot refuse. How 
much of a factor Hitler’s perverse ad- 
miration for the British played in this sit- 
uation will probably not be known until 
the private diaries of Nazi leaders are 
published. But we do know that the 
refusal of the British to consider his 





terms infuriated the Fiihrer as few things 


have. 

The Battle of Britain followed. In many 
ways it was more decisive than the Battle 
of France. How close the British were to 
losing it has only recently become appar- 
ent with such revelations as that the RAF 
had but five fighter planes in reserve at 
one time in September 1940. But it did 
more than save Britain. It caused the 
Nazis to lose faith in air power as a su- 
premely decisive weapon. And it was the 
direct cause of the attack on Russia, 
for, as Hitler said in his declaration of 
war, he decided to hit the Soviet only 
when he was assured that the Luftwaffe 
was incapable of gaining a decision over 
the RAF either in the daytime assaults or 
in the terrible series of night raids. 

The winter of 1940-41 saw the whole 
great German industrial machine again 
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hard at work equipping the army for , 
specific campaign. It saw the conferencg 
in the chancellery resumed with Russian 
maps spread over the heavy tables. It algo 
saw a series of British triumphs and de. 
feats in the Mediterranean. 

By early 1941, Wavell’s victories jn 
Libya, the strain of the Greek war, plus 
naval defeats had brought Italy to the 
breaking point. Then the Germans entered 
the scene. When Yugoslavia refused t 
yield to peaceful suasion, it was struck 
down with merciless power. Greece went 
the same way in a matter of weeks. Wavel 
was driven back to the Egyptian borde 
and Crete fell to the first all-air attack in 
history. The Middle East was Germany’ 
for the taking. But the plans in Russi: 
were already too all-absorbing to allow of 
any diversions. 


Global War 


The invasion of Russia marked th 
transition from a more or less purely 
European war to a worldwide conflict. 
Russia itself extended over two conti- 
nents. The United States had been u- 
officially in the war against Germany fo 
some time, but there is little evidence that 
the Nazis regarded that state of affain 
seriously. They realized, far better than 
the American public, the small scale of the 
United States rearmament plan, and they 
felt sure that aid on a substantial basis 
could never be transported to the Euro 
pean theater of war in time. 

But with the Russians fully engaged by 
the Germans, the Japanese saw their way 
clear for an advance to the south ands 
showdown with Britain and the United 
States if necessary. The collapse of France 
as a Far Eastern power gave Tokyo a 
added incentive. The showdown might 
have come sooner than it did if Hitler had 
not made the most monumental miscal- 
culation of his career in underestimating 
Soviet strength, both military and po 
litical. 

The full extent of this miscalculation 
was fully admitted by the Fihrer in his 
speeches last fall, in particular, the “in- 
mense” Soviet armaments he mentioned 
in his October address—the one in which 
he proclaimed the absolute end of Russia 
as a military factor. Perhaps Hitler didn't 
want to learn, for this boast was followed 
by the unsuccessful drive on Moscow, the 
cessation of the German offensive on Dec. 
6, and the long, bitter, and apparently ut- 
foreseen winter. The Fiihrer took over 
personal command of the army and Naa 
fortunes dropped to a low point. 

At the same time that the Russian cam- 
paign backfired so disastrously, the Ger- 
mans found themselves at war with the 
United States, through the action of a 
ally. However much the Nazis may have 
egged the Japanese on, the evidence now 
tends to show that Tokyo chose its tume 
and methods without regard to Berlin. 

The Pearl Harbor attack set in mo- 
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Three Years of War: From the Polish-German Clash to a World Conflagration 
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tion a disastrous chain of events for the 
Allies. Malaya, Java, Burma, and the 
Philippines fell in dizzy succession to a 
navy that was daring enough to attack 
strongholds defended by land-based planes 
and an army which wasn’t afraid to con- 
duct its operations from open beaches as 
bases. The spring was an all-around gloomy 
season.. Even the British offensive in Libya 
petered out after a few preliminary vic- 
tories. And the submarine campaign took 
an appalling and unexpected toll of ship- 
ping. 

In June of this year the clouds lifted 
for a few weeks. The United States Navy 
struck a heavy blow at Japanese naval 
power in the Battles of the Coral Sea and 
Midway. The British made the first 1,000- 
plane raid on the Reich. The Russians at- 
tacked instead of the Germans. Rommel’s 
offensive seemed stalled in the desert. At 
the end of this rainbow of hope, some 
even discerned the shape of early victory. 

Then the tide turned in Africa and in 
Europe. The British defeat in Egypt was 
dramatic and sudden. The Soviet retreats, 
despite counterattacks, were on the same 
massive scale as those of last year. And 
in comparison with these land defeats, 
the British air raids, and even such spec- 
tacular feats as the attack on Dieppe, have 
diminished in apparent importance. But 
in the Pacific victory began to take shape 
as the United States continued to wage 
its first offensive of the war in the attack 
on the Solomon Islands. 

Thus for three years the Axis has woven 
a pattern of war for the world. Yet com- 
plete success has somehow eluded it. Like- 
wise, the Fiihrer’s efforts to end the war 
he started have foundered on the logic of 
his own dynamics. The struggle has spread 
to nearly every country in the world. But 
after three years the Allied nations are 
more numerous and more powerful than 
ever. In that progression lies the best 
hope of eventual victory. 
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How the Nazis Do It: Schwerpunkt and Aufrollen 
for Break-Through, Keil and Kessel for the Mop-Up 


The past three years have probably 
brought about deeper changes in warfare 
than any comparable period since the in- 
vention of gunpowder. The new methods 
and new ideas that have appeared are 
summed up in the world blitzkrieg. It was 
by means of such lightning war that the 
Germans achieved their startling series of 
victories. But these campaigns are now 
history, and the question “How did they 
do it?” can be answered. 

The answer is partly revealed in the 
campaigns themselves. But even more of 
the secret is given away in the organiza- 
tion the Germans set up to do the job. 
That organization has been minutely an- 
alyzed in a number of places. For readers 
who like to pursue a story to its sources, 
three of the best books on what the Ger- 
mans have done are: “The Nature of Mod- 
ern Warfare,” by Capt. Cyril Falls of the 
British Army; “The Art of Modern War- 
fare,” by Col. Hermann Foertsch of the 
German Army, and “Attack,” by F. O. 
Miksche, a Czech soldier.* Y 

The methods used by the Germans have 
wrought a revolution in tactics. The basis 
of those methods is, however, simply the 
internal combustion engine —the motor 
that propels tanks, trucks, and planes. The 
effect that this has had on military tactics 
is also simple but profound. It has re- 
stored the factors of surprise and mobility 
to the battlefield. Without them the blitz- 
krieg would be an impossibility. 

The last war was geared to the 15- to 
25-mile-a-day pace of the foot soldier. 





*Tae Nature oF Mopern Warrare, Ozford 
University Press, New York, $1.25; Tue Art oF 
Mopern Warrare, Veritas Press, New York, 
ie Attack, Random House, New York, 
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Measured against the tremendous fire 
power of defensive weapons, this made 
surprise and mobility almost impossible to 
achieve. Troops and weapons in enormous 
masses had to be moved right up to the 
enemy line in 1914-18 before an attack 
could be launched. There was no possibil- 
ity of speed or secrecy. 

Today, an armored force can be concen- 
trated as much as 100 miles behind the 
lines. It can then strike at any single point 
on a broad front, because its movement is 
geared to the 100- to 150-mile-a-day pace 
of the tank, the truck, and the plane. 

This sounds simple enough now. But it 
implied a complete recasting of military 
thought, which the Germans accomplished 
far ahead of their neighbors. Gone was 
the 1914-18 conception. of a defense based 
on a continuous line, of a mass advance 
along a great front. The new German doc. 
trine called for the totally different tac. 
tics of concentration of force at a few vital 
points. ; 


Schwerpunkt and Aufrollen 


The Nazis set about reorganizing their 
army with this new kind of war in mind. 
They formed the armored, the motorized, 
the shock divisions. They built up a great 
air force, designed to expand the mobility 
and surprise factors to the maximum. And 
they laid down very definite plans for the 
employment of these forces. They even 
coined two words to describe the most im- 
portant phases in the new tactics—Schwer- 
punkt and Aufrollen. 

The Schwerpunkt is translated as the 
thrust point. It is the spot where the mod- 
ern mobile army, dashing from its concen- 
tration points far in the rear, suddenly 
strikes at the enemy with complete sur 
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The German formula for victory begins with an attack on a narrow sector called the Schwerpunkt, or thrust point ... 
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prise. The front chosen for the thrust 
point is almost always 12%4 miles wide. 
Then on this sector three smaller thrust 
points, each 114 miles wide, are chosen. 

A typical Nazi striking force is com- 
posed of two armored divisions, three to 
four shock divisions, and two to three mo- 
torized divisions. The armored divisions 
hit the chosen points in the enemy line 
first. They do not advance in waves, as 
some accounts have pictured them as do- 
ing. Instead, the panzers move forward 
in a block formation with the most power- 
ful machines in the center so as to provide 
a covering fire in all directions. 

Behind the tank units come motorized 
and shock troops, equipped with special 
weapons. The shock troops secure the 
flanks of the thrust points while the mo- 
torized infantry carrying double loads of 
ammunition and supplies moves up. It is 
these troops, not the tanks, that are pri- 
marily responsible for the pursuit of the 
beaten enemy. 

The final phase of the operation is the 
Aufrollen. In this, the advancing troops 
engage in a “rolling-up” process in which 
they spread out in many directions, plac- 
ing themselves in the enemy’s rear and 
cutting his communications. 

An integral part of all these operations 
is the close support given to the ground 
forces by the air formations. A few planes 
are attached to the ground troops. But 
most of the support comes from the air 
fleets of the Luftwaffe. 

These are organized largely for interven- 
tion on the field of battle, not—as in the 
RAF—for fighting in the air. The air for- 
mations have reconnaissance planes for 
the scouting that precedes any battle, 
spotting planes for directing ground fire, 
dive bombers for blasting gun positions, 
level bombers for hitting large enemy con- 
centrations, and fighters. 

But the real secret of the German use 
of air power is the incredibly close coordi- 
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Allies vs. Axis: The Line-Up 
‘After three years the war that 
started as a dispute between Ger- 
many and Poland has spread to in- 
clude nearly the entire globe. Here 
is the line-up of the belligerents as 
of September 1942. 
United Nations 
Australia Haiti 
9 Belgium Honduras 
Brazil India 
Britain Luxembourg 
Canada Mexico 
China Netherlands 
Costa Rica New Zealand 
Cuba Nicaragua 
Czecho-Slovakia Norway 
Dominican Republic Panama 
El Salvador Philippines 
Ethiopia Poland 
Fighting France South Africa 
Greece Soviet 
Guatemala United States 
Yugoslavia 
Axis . 
Bulgaria Italy 
Croatia Japan ( 
Finland Rumania 
Germany Slovakia 
Hungary Thailand 











nation with the movements on the ground. 
The liaison detachment of the air force is 
stationed at battle headquarters of the 
ground forces. Luftwaffe officers are sta- 
tioned with every unit down to battalions. 
Messages are speeded either in simple code 
or in the clear, and radio communication 
is maintained with planes in the air. 


Keil and Kessel 


This is the story of how the Germans 
have managed to do, in this war, what they 
could not do in the last war—achieve a 


break-through. But the story does not 
end there. It then becomes the object of 
German tactics to “annihilate” the foe. 
Once again, the fundamental conception 
is simple and has two parts—Keil and 
Kessel. 

The Keil is simply a wedge driven deep 
into enemy territory. Generally, the Ger- 
mans manage to push forward two such 
wedges, and as they advance the ‘head of 
each wedge bends toward the other, finally 
forming a.pincers. The closing of the pin- 
cers forms a trap, the Kessel. The Com- 
mand and General Staff School Military 
Review defines it thus: “Keil und Kessel 
is a process of taking huge bites out of the 
hostile position, destroying the enemy 
forces in a given sector, and then repeat- 
ing the process in another sector.” 

From the first Schwerpunkt on the Pol- 
ish frontier to gigantic Keil und Kessel 
operations covering entire Russian prov- 
inces, the Nazis had their revolution in 
war all planned out in advance. The fail- 
ure of the Allies to comprehend the mean- 
ing of the new German technique has been 
the greatest factor in the defeats so far 
suffered by the democracies. If France had 
possessed more tanks and planes than the 
Germans, but had held onto the same old 
ideas—then France would have been de- 
feated just as surely as it was. 

The Germans have not been able to im- 
part their skill to their allies to any extent. 
The Italians simply take orders. The Jap- 
anese have their own ideas, but in military 
development they are far behind the Nazis. 
Their technique of air- and sea-borne in- 
vasions and infiltration through jungles 
was the manifestation of a sort of surface 
cleverness. It worked for the most part 
because of the feebleness of the opposition. 
The fact is that only the Germans had 
the genius to evolve a whole new system 
of waging war, and that is the best expla- 
nation of why the Reich is the prime 
enemy of the United Nations. 
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-+. Lhe decisive phase comes after the break-through with the rolling up of the enemy from the rear—the Aufrollen 
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Some Military Lessons From Three Years of War 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired 


‘Tiwee years of war have passed 
and still the end is unpredictable. In 
fact, it is doubtful if the fighting peak 
ha., even been reached. The conflagration 
continues to spread and now involves all 
of the continents. 

It is truly a global war; the fight has 
been carried to the seven seas. 

The Americas have barely felt the 
pains of war, but the heel of the invader 
is on their soil. The fighting in Asia and 
in the islands of the Pacific goes on, with 
indications that the war in this vast re- 
gion will soon attain a new high. In Africa, 
the temporary stalemate appears fast end- 
ing, and the battle for supremacy in that 
area may have already been resumed. 

Europe continues to be the main battle- 
ground and, in the eastern sector, the 
fourth year of war begins, as did the 
third, with the Russian front dominating 
the global struggle, for here the great- 
est armies of the opposing forces are 
locked in battle. 

In the western sector a new theater of 
war has been opened. This zone is more 
than a potential battleground; it is an 
actual front. The Germans occupy the 
Continental coast line; the Allies hold the 
opposite British shores. The intervening 
water is merely a no mah’s area. 


While we await the climax of the 
German drives and Russian counterat- 
tacks and the great day of the opening 
of the Battle of the Continent, it may 
be well to consider some of the outstand- 
ing military lessons emphasized during 
three years of war. iz 

Definite proof from the war zones— 
air, sea, and land—proclaims the need 
for a commander-in-chief for each sep- 
arate theater of operations. 

The last year has confirmed the re- 
ports of the preceding years that the 
fundamentals of war remain unchanged, 
and that the principles handed down by 
the great military leaders of history gov- 
ern the strategy and tactics of the bat- 
tles of today. The changes that have oc- 
curred are found in the methods of appli- 
cation, which vary as technical means 
are developed through war experience 


and advancement in mechanical science. 


If not the greatest, then certainly one 
of the greatest lessons of the war is found 
in the increased power of the attack. The 


Germans have repeatedly emphasized the 
principle of catapulting the attack. The 
Hitler method has been to overwhelm his 
enemy with great superiority of numbers 
and to push the offensive to a conclu- 
sion without regard to losses. The Ger- 
man High Command estimates that in 
this way the casualty list is actually less 
than if the action were prolonged by the 
use of fewer troops, and, in addition, 
time is gained and increased punishment 
is inflicted upon the enemy. 

While the shouts go up for offensive 
action with the naive cry that the only 
way to win the war is through the of- 
fensive, a word should be spoken for the 
defensive. Russia’s defensive strategy 
may be recorded in the future as the 
means through which she achieved vic- 
tory. Too, it is the defensive power of 
the German line from the Ukraine north- 


ward to Leningrad that has made pos- . 
sible Hitler’s successful offensive against - 


Stalingrad and his sweep through the 
Caucasus. 

One of the most interesting lessons of 
the war is the effectiveness and speed 
with which the Germans organize their 
defensive areas in the wake of an ad- 
vance. Critical points are taken over and 
hurriedly made secure, then developed 
into strong points, and later into centers 
of resistance—all forming a fixed pat- 
ter. in the general scheme of defense- 
in-depth. This principle of the defense, 
keeping pace with the attack, may well 
account for the remarkable successes the 
Germans have had in repelling flank at- 
tacks against their elongated wedge 
drives. 

The increased difficulty in supplying 
troops in combat over the greater dis- 
tances they now operate from their local 
bases, and the prolonged periods required 
of them in action, have necessitated in- 
dividuals and small groups being self- 
contained. 

Infiltration has been proved successful 
as a method of attack in some theaters of 
operation, particularly by the Japanese 
in the jungles of Malaya. But this has 
been due in great measure to local ter- 
rain conditions and to previous fifth-col- 
umn organization in the hinterlands. 

This war is one of specialists, both as 
to individual requirements and to or- 
ganizational missions. Units are now 


trained for special types of service under 
unusual conditions. These are classed as 
“task forces,” organized for missions in 
mountainous areas, jungles, desert and 
arctic lands, amphibious operations, etc. 

Use of mass aviation in battle as an 
element of ground combat has been well 
established. And the necessity for avia- 
tion to train and fight as an integral part 
of the combat or task team under the 


‘ground or sea commander has_ been 


proved in the land and sea battles of the 
war. 

The lesson of artillery material and em- 
ployment calls for more mobile guns and 
larger calibers consistent with assigned 
missions and terrain conditions. The ar- 
tillery has a definite job in developing 
a motorized vehicle with a gun mount 
that will have tank-stopping for its ob- 
jective, and in improving anti-aircraft 
guns and technique to make the task of 
the bomber more difficult. 

Notwithstanding that we are living in 
a motor age, horse cavalry has played an 
important part in the campaigns in Rus- 
sia and China, and on the deserts of 
North Africa. No modern army is with- 
out this arm, organized and equipped to 
meet the varied types of terrain over 
which it may be expected to operate. 

The parachute artd air-borne troops 
came into their own in the capture of 
Crete. Since that occasion their use has 
been limited, and not too effective in 
Russia. However, this arm is a force with 
which to reckon and may be seen again 
in a prominent role in the battles to 
come. 


The experience of the years of war 
has shown that there are no special arms 
or services, or missions, which are not 
related to the main objective—destruc- 
tion of the enemy’s field armies—and 
that this final action can be achieved 
only by the infantry in conjunction with 
the combined effort of all the arms. 

The happenings of the past seem con- 
vincing that the final battle of this war 
will be for some strip of ground. Per- 
haps at the moment this spot of earth 
has no significance. But at the fateful 
time the eyes of the world will rest up- 
on it, because it marks the place where 
the contending field armies will be bat- 
tling for victory in their final struggle. 
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Once Iron-Bound Neutral U.S. 
Now Girdles Globe With Power 


Men, Machines, and Money 
Streaming to All the Fronts 
After Late Start in War 


by MERRILL MUELLER 
Chief of Newsweek’s London Bureau 


LONDON (By Wireless)—From the 
mist-shrouded coasts of Iceland to the 
torrid shore of Australia, from the barren 
plains of Siberia to the lush lands of Africa, 
hardly a place on the earth’s surface is to- 
day outside the influence of American war 
participation. But these tremendous and 
growing efforts are a far cry from the 
thimblefuls of aid contributed by handfuls 
of American individuals and concerns at 
the outbreak of the conflict. 

The world has found it hard to under- 
stand the ebb and flow of American reac- 
tions to each phase of the past three years 
of war. America assumed the strictest neu- 
trality, only to endorse acts of partisan- 
ship, and at the same time permitted with- 
in the borders of the United States the 
Axis agencies it condemned for aggression. 
America was never neutral in sympathy, 
and little men everywhere sensed that it 
was the only answer to victory. 

While it came as a shock to the democ- 
racies that when war came, America’s 
neutrality barred its shipping and nationals 
from war zones, they appreciated the 
United States’ opening its markets to all 
comers on a cash-and-carry basis, since 
they knew that Allied control of the seas 
eliminated aid to Germany. And Ameri- 
can accents began to be heard on the bat- 
tlefields. A few soldiers of fortune and 
freedom-loving realists volunteered in the 
French services; among them, Red Tobin 
of California (recently killed with the RAF 
Eagle squadron) , who joined the Lafayette 
Escadrille, and Ben Hasey of Massachu- 
' setts, commissioned in the Foreign Legion, 
and the college-boy drivers of the Ameri- 
can Field Ambulance Service. 

The terrible subjugation of Poland tem- 
porarily accelerated American war assist- 
ance to the Allies, but the measure of 
increase was offset by the “Bore War” on 
the western front and the Russian attack 
on Finland. 

The fall of Denmark, Norway, the Low 
Countries, and France shocked loose a 
series of United States moves which, 
though guised as neutrality, were one step 
removed from undeclared warfare. The 
plight of France awakened America, and 
a world stunned at the Nazi blitzkrieg 
took new hope. 

The United States threw open its ar- 





Camera Clix 
American soldiers followed the war 
around the world 


senals to the threatened United Kingdom, 
winked at the voluntary enrollment of its 
citizens in the British forces, filled gaps 
in British shipping by transferring many 
of its vessels to Panamanian registry, and 
took over the operation of all shipping 
lanes in the Pacific. 

American interests moved into Fight- 
ing French, Dutch, Belgian, and British 
colonial stations to expand war produc- 
tion, as the United States, aware now of 
the dangers of the growing conflict, slowly 
started to rearm. 

The hard-pressed British Navy received 
50 over-age but useful United States de- 
stroyers and the repair facilities of Ameri- 
can naval bases, as the United States 
bartered for advanced island outposts 
which it garrisoned for its own Fleet, re- 
lieving additional British forces for other 
fronts. . 

When the RAF and the people of Eng- 
land won the Battle of Britain, the aver- 
age man looked to the New World for 
further inspiration. Though the strength 
of British defense was proven, offense and 
victory were a distant goal which only 
America could bring about. The greatest 
American contribution before Pearl Har- 
bor, the Lend-Lease Act, so worded that 
necessary materials would go to any na- 
tion fighting aggression, raised the power 
of United States influence all over the 
globe. 

To protect oceanic shipment of ma- 
terials guaranteed to the Allies, the Ameti- 
can Navy’s Atlantic patrol gave the Brit- 


ish Navy a much-needed breathing spell 
for repairs and enabled it to reinforce dis- 
tant sea lanes, for which the Admiralty 
still is grateful. 

It became immediately evident with the 
signing of the Roosevelt-Churchill At- 
lantic Charter that reconstruction of the 
postwar world would be based on the 
American way of social and economic life, 
provided the British Parliament and the 
American Congress confirmed their lead- 
ers’ ideals. To a world leery of British 
foreign policy, that charter was an in- 
spiration: it meant that at least a certain 
section of the United States realized the 
nation’s tremendous responsibility im win- 
ning and shaping the peace. 

During the Balkan campaign, America 
was quick to support Allied resistance but 
unfortunately only with diplomacy and 
relief, because of the isolated position of 
that front from supply lines. From full 
sympathy to hardened realism moved 
American dealings with France following 
Vichy’s condonement of Japanese occupa- 
tion of Indo-China and its bitter resist- 
ance to the Allies in Syria. It was par- 
tially the work of American diplomacy 
that guided the rest of the world’s atti- 
tude toward France, and it was due to 
the work of American military attachés, 
who from the very first served as Allied 
intelligence officers, that the Syrian cam- 
paign ended with a minimum of blood- 
shed. 

All doubts of America’s position were 
removed when the United States unhesi- 
tatingly reacted to the outbreak of the 
German-Russian war with full Lend- 
Lease assistance. And in far-flung corners 
of the earth, in Burma or Londonderry, 
Asmara or Greenland, in every continent 
and on many isles, the United States 
started construction of war bases lend- 
leased for the Allies but built to American 
specifications for possible United States 
need. 

America went farther; it set up sub- 
sidiary war-production assembly plants in 
out of the way places under its new con- 
trol of supplies for the fighting fronts. The 
twangy accent of Americans, busy with 
war work or voluntarily fighting, by late 
1941 was everywhere. 

Our ships plied every sea with muni- 
tions; our forces stood on the edge of 
every front; our expanding Navy was 
seeing more and more friendly ports as 
evidence of American sympathy and 
strength. 

Totalitarians know conquest without 
battle due to democratic appeasement, but 
the New World’s leader offered no ap- 
peasement, and it was evident that 
America was on the brink of the one 
move which would throw her into grim, 
determined all-out effort to lead the 
democracies. The aggressors reshaping 
Japan forced that step, and America open- 
ly took the position it had long been 
building—worldwide leadership. 
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A review of the past three years of 
war reveals that the outstanding factor 
affecting naval tactics and building pro- 
grams has been the growth of air power. 
Its influence in determining the way that 
individual battles, campaigns, and final 
victory may run, is one of the paramount 
features of this war. Yet its effect upon 
naval strategy, particularly ours, is less 
than is apparent in a casual glance. 

There are reasons for this. Excepting 
the Caribbean and Bering Seas, we are 
not near limited sea areas such as the 
Mediterranean, the Baltic, the Black, and 
the North Seas, where land-based planes, 
operating from securely held bases, can 
play such a prominent part in determin- 
ing the outcome of battle. There are still 
vast stretches in the Atlantic, Pacific, 
and Indian Oceans, where naval action 
can have the final word—and our special 
field is the Pacific. 

But of even greater moment is the 
fact that, from the infancy of air power, 
we have recognized the air arm as one 
of the very important components of 
naval strength, an integral part of the 
naval fleet, always with it, taking part in 
all operations in peace and now during 
the war. Thus we have always had a 
nucleus, drilled constantly in reconnais- 
sance, fighter, dive-bgmbing, and_tor- 
pedo work, around which to rally and 
augment, as necessity demanded. 

We have always recognized the im- 
portance of military air power, not as a 
competitor, but as a coadjutant, and now 
that the need has arisen for the inde- 
pendent and intensive bombing of sources 
of supply and transportation, we welcome 
it as another coadjutant, and not a com- 
petitor, in the struggle for victory. 

And while the efficacy of land-based 
air power has circumscribed the limits 
within which gun-bearing ships can work 
efficiently alone, and has accentuated the 
need for more of the carrier type, it has 
had less effect on fundamental naval 
strategy than it has had on the tactical 
requirements to make strategy effective. 

One thing the growth of air power has 
done: it has brought to the fore the ne- 
cessity for maximum teamwork between 
the three fighting elements—sea power, 
land power, and air power—for the air is 
now the connecting link between the sea 
and the land. What was once the sole 
province of the sea or land forces is now 


shared by the air. 





Air power has limited the waters in 
which sea power can work with impunity, 
but it has not debarred its use if the ends 
to be achieved are worth the risks taken. 


In spite of its efficacy even over 
waters where it holds superiority, air 
power has not yet succeeded in breaking 
the silent pressure of the blockade, one 
of the essential provinces of sea power, 
nor has it debarred the transit of supplies 
to those countries within the orbit of sea 
power. The Mediterranean and Barents 
Seas speak volumes on this score. And 
the submarine still continues to operate 
with considerable immunity in waters 
where the enemy holds air control. 
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The Toll of Battleships 


This is the first war in which 
planes have sunk battleships. The 
plane thereby gained a great victory, 
but it is a victory much qualified by 
circumstances. The following list 
gives all the capital ships announced 
as lost or probably lost since the 
start of the war. The lesson it carries 
is that on sea as on land, no one 
weapon is all-important. 

British 
Royat Oak: torpedoed by submarine 
Hoop: sunk by gunfire 
BaruaM: torpedoed by submarine 
Prince or Wates: torpedoed by 
planes 
REpPvutsE: torpedoed by planes 
American 
Arizona: blew up after direct bomb 
hit down funnel 
OKLAHOMA: capsized after being tor- 
pedoed by planes 
German 
Bismarck: sunk by gunfire and tor- 
pedoes from warships and planes 
Italian 
Conte prt Cavour: probably de- 
stroyed by torpedoes from planes 
Japanese 
Haruna: probably sunk by bombs 
from plane 
French 
BreEtTAGNE: destroyed by gunfire 
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Air Power Has Altered Sea Tactics, but Not Fundamental Strategy 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


What may happen in the future is 
speculation. Air power may become the 
dominant war factor and the first line 
of defense once held by sea power. But 
can air power alone win a total war? 
Won’t there still be need for sea forces 
and for land forces in the total war of 
devastation which some think will secure 
a final victory? 

When the clash comes it will still be 
no easy walkover. Battle after battle 
will be fought in the air to secure su- 
premacy and break through the oppo- 
nent’s guard. And when the blistering 
bombing comes, what happens? The 
fruits of victory are not assured. Malta, 
a very small island, but a prize in Axis 
eyes, has been attacked from the air be- 
tween two and three thousand times, yet 
it has not surrendered. 

Precedents in this war show that mo- 
rale, the dominating factor of them all— 
greater even than the time element, one 
of aircraft’s great potentials—cannot be 
broken in some nations by bombing, but 
that invasions of countries surrounded 
by sea must still be effected by troops 
crossing the seas, guarded by sea and 
air forces against submarines, anti-air- 
craft protection, air forces, and countless 
armed craft, with the final battle to be 
fought on land. Could any air-borne troop 
armada, alone, -fill this need against a 
great country mobilized to meet it? 

And will an air armada be able to 
supply all the heavy freight and sup- 
plies that an invasion needs? Much of it 
must be carried over seas, protected 
against enemy air and sea forces, the 
latter working 24 hours a day in all 
weather, rain or shine, gale, fog, or sleet. 


Summing up: Though the efficacy 
of the land-based plane is growing in 
leaps and bounds, it has not yet, even in 
waters it can fly over, proved the inade- 
quacy of sea power when accompanied 
by its own carrier-based planes. Air power 
has circumscribed the mobility of sea 
forces, caused changes in types and in 
tactical operations, but it has not changed 
the fundamental concepts of war strategy. 

This war will continue to be fought 
out in three dimensions—land, air, and 
sea—and the practical probabilities, out- 
side of theory, are that a future war 
would be fought out along the same lines, 
and that no one arm alone can lay claim 
to the fruits of victory. 
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How SYNTHETIC 


HIS formidable chain of symbols is the 

chemist’s formula for one of the oil-resist- 
ing synthetic rubbers known as Chemigum, 
made by Goodyear. 


In natural rubber a somewhat similar long- 
chain grouping of carbon and hydrogen 
atoms is accomplished by nature. In syn- 
thetic rubber, the trick is to combine the 
right molecules by a complicated chemical 
process called polymerization. 


Many organic materials lend themselves to 
this process. Coal, grain alcohol, acetylene, 


petroleum, natural gas and other hydrocar- — 


bons can be used. With each, the method of 
treatment differs, and the resultant products 
vary greatly in rubber-like characteristics. 


Thus in synthetic rubber manufacture far 
greater responsibil- 
ity for quality rests 
upon the expe- 
rienced skills of the 
chemist and com- 
pounder than in 
working with natu- 
ral rubber. 


Our first patent covering synthetic rubber 
manufacture dates from 1927. Since then we 
have tested more than 300 different com- 


THE GREATEST NAME 


INFORMATIVE TALKS ON A CRITICAL 


RUBBER is made 














pounds in search of a synthetic that would 
duplicate or better rubber’s desirable 
properties. 


Of all these, Chemigum proved best. It can 
be compounded to excel natural rubber in 
withstanding wear and abrasion—or made 
more resistant to oxidation, extreme cold, 
gasoline and oil. Its chief shortcomings are 
handling difficulties in manufacture and, as 
yet, high cost. 


For the past four years Goodyear has been 
using Chemigum commercially with great 
success in many specialized industrial prod- 
ucts where its marked superiority over 
rubber offsets higher price. 


Under the urgency of war, new, low-cost, 
mass-production methods are being | 
rapidly accelerated 
in cooperation 
with the govern- 
ment program. 
Just as soon as suf- 
ficient supplies of 
this miracle ma- 
terial are forth- 
coming, Chemigum can, if necessary, be 
used for virtually every purpose now 
served by natural rubber. 
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Chemigum—T. M The:Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 








One of a serées illustrating Cyanamid’ s many activi 


Wouldnt Newton be S. urprised! 


Sorry, Mr. Newton, but there will be a 
slight delay in the working of your law 
this year. During the pre-harvest season 
countless apples will defy the pull of 
gravity and refuse to drop until orchard 
men are ready to pick them. 


How can a natural law be so defied? 
Naphthalene Acetic Acid, formerly a rare 
chemical, is the agent... and it is saving 
millions of bushels of the nation’s apple 
crop from damage and decay caused by 
dropping. In the past, the loss from this 
cause has been appalling. 

Mixed in a solution and sprayed over 
the trees, Naphthalene Acetic Acid makes 
the fruit stems adhere longer to the twigs 
—sometimes weeks longer. If applied at 
the right time and in the right way, a 
tree’s normal pre-season drop may be 
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THE 


reduced as much as 50%! Think what this 
means to a man whose business is grow- 
ing apples. In some cases, especially in 


‘stormy seasons, a great potential loss can 
- be turned into a profit. And it means more 


and finer apples for the nation’s bread- 
basket, too, for they are given a 
better chance to develop in size 
and quality. 
The use of Naphthalene Acetic 
Acid was developed for this pur- 
pose by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The chemical had 
been a laboratory curiosity— 
made only a few grams at a time. 


American Cyanamid Company 
found a way to produce it on a 
commercial scale, so that Naph- 
thalene Acetic Acid is now avail- 


FUTURE THROUGH 


able through distributors to apple grow- 
ers and farmers in ready-to-use form at a 
cost which permits its wide application. 
In such practical ways is Cyanamid 
chemistry helping to strengthen and pre- 
serve America’s resources. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 






























Sailing eastward from Australia and 
1 Oceania across the blue Pacific, the 
i broadest arena of war in the records of 
i war, I listened to the words of the last 
1 combat officer to escape alive from Ba- 
) taan and Corregidor in the. Philippines: 
i “Do they realize that we have suffered 
‘the worst military defeat in America’s 
history?” 

“They” is a cloudy, obscure word in 
& this context. I suppose it refers to Amer- 
} ican people and American leaders to some 
4 extent, but more than anything else it 
i represents a disembodied something in 
the air that speaks and feels for America, 
because it is compounded of America’s 
history and background and her relation 
‘to the world and to herself. It is the thing 
creates the moods of wartime. 
These moods change swiftly. We have 
n three successive victories in the Pa- 
ific, in the Coral Sea; at Midway, and 
f among the Solomons. This is a brilliant 
‘portent—if we interpret it correctly. The 
§ Japanese will interpret it correctly. They 
4 will know that it means America’s armed 
‘forces have awakened to the. realities of 
/war, have caught their breath, studied 
the field, and begun to fight. For the first 
ne, Japan has a battle on her hands. 
That is a fine thing in itself, an im- 
pense step forward. But if Americans at 
home interpret the Pacific war wrongly 
pand. gaudily—if we decide Japan is now 
Tosing—the victories of the Coral Sea, 
Midway, and the Solomons will have 
been won in vain. 

Let’s inspect the chief phases of this 
western war. 


THe Paciric 1n RELATION TO THE 
GuiopaL War: The important effect of 
the global war on Pacific affairs was that 
it cleared the way for Japan, wolfish and 
expansionist, to strike for conquest. Ja- 
pan was ready. She had spent years pre- 
paring and training her people for war. 

There are similarities between Japan 
and Germany, in that both are skillful, 
hungry, and prepared, and both are in 
dey grip of an autocratic class or school 

of thought that declared for expansion— 
for rule by force. 

However, they are purely partners of 
convenience, each using the other for her 
own purpose. Japan’s war is hers alone. 
She can and will fight by herself. 

Allied strategy seems definitely com- 
mitted to winning first in Europe. This is 

practicable, if we make no mistakes—if 
America gives all-the strength she can 
) Spare to bruising and punishing Japan 





by JOHN LARDNER 


1 
and diverting Tojo from his aim of con- 
solidating an Axis victory over Europe 
and Asia with Germany. You know what 
such a victory would mean. 


Tue Paciric War: We lived through 
two years of European war, and when 
Japan struck us on Dec. 7, 1941, it was 
clear we had learned nothing. We had 
made some preparations, certainly, but I 
mean we had learned nothing practical 
about fighting. This seems to be the in- 
evitable lot of peaceful nations. Only the 
lean, determined country committed to 
war can learn in advance. 

So we took our lessons all over again, 
in the most painful possible way—learn- 
ing to fight in the ring while our op- 
ponent showered us with punches. 

I saw every phase of this crue! tuition 
program. After Pearl Harbor was blasted 
and the brave Philippine garrison cor- 
nered without sufficient supplies, arms, 
or manpower, Japan began to give us 
lessons all over the Java Sea, the Timor 
Sea, and the north coast of Australia. 
Our planes were smashed on the ground 
and our surface ships destroyed. 

Tojo sprang significant surprises. He 
proved to have in his hands a better 


We’re Learning in Our Pacific End of the War 


but this did only a little to lighten the 
penalty of our ignorance. 

We undervalued Japan’s fighting 
strength because we judged it by the long 
and seemingly fruitless war in China. We 
soon learned that we were softer touches 
in some respects than the Chinese, who 
had nothing to lose but their lives and 
who could retire into the corners of their 
vast nonindustrial country and wait and 
nurse their wounds there. America was 
rich and armed—which gave Japan the 
chance to strike at each concentration of 
wealth and armament. 

Today, nine months later, we have 
learned something of the new art of war. 
We have even given Japan a few lessons. 
This is the most vital and significant re- 
sult of our Pacific struggle to date; for 
wherever we have the needed men and 
equipment today, it is skill and knowl- 
edge—the skill and knowledge we lacked 
nine months ago—that will bring the 
pattern to life and give us victory. 


Tue Enemy: The Jap is tough and 
seasoned and shrewd. His capacity for 
punishment is tremendous, his morale 
good, and his hopes are still high. The 
fear of death means little to him. He has 





Acme 


Pacific enemy: A Jap sailor guarding the President Harrison, American 
steamer captured at Shanghai 


fighter airplane than anything else of its 
kind in the Pacific. We learn now, from 
experiments with a salvaged plane in 
China, that as long ago as 1940 he was 
building and flying a marvelously ma- 
neuverable craft with an engine adapted 
from the best air-cooled motors of Eng- 
land, Germany, and America. True, our 
own airmen were often superior to his, 


been taught to understand that he has 
nothing to lose and everything to gain. 
This is a dangerous formula—savagely 
dangerous—in the mind of so skilled and 
durable a fighter. 

He will take a lot of beating, but the 
job can be done if we realize that this is 
what it will take, in the fullest sense of 

, the phrase: a lot of beating. 
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From Vanquished to Vassals: 


20 Nations Gobbled by Nazis 


On Other Side of World, 
the Roll of Conquest Is Swollen 
by Vast Japanese Gains 


by LOREN CARROLL 
Foreign Editor 

No man in his sober senses had any 
right to be surprised by the outbreak of 
war on Sept. 1, 1939. The doctrines of 
Adolf Hitler had not only been explicitly 
set forth in “Mein Kampf” but were im- 
plemented by the seizure of Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia. And yet these were only 
the tail end of a warning: for 150 years, 
German philosophers, many of them will- 
ing tools of Prussian statecraft, had laid 
down the ideological foundations for a Ger- 
man-dominated Europe. 

The pattern of the future was drawn by 
Adam Heinrich Miiller (born in 1779), 
who foresaw a “great federation of Eu- 
ropean peoples” and insisted that “every- 
thing great, fundamental, and eternal in 
all European institutions is certainly Ger- 
man.” To Novalis, the Germans were the 
heirs of the Romans. Economic autarchy 
was outlined by J. G. Fichte in 1800. Jo- 
seph von Gdrres in the early 1800s de- 
nounced the British as “maritime leopards” 
and defined the French as the “hereditary 
enemy” (Erbfeind). Later, the “grandeur 
of war” was hymned by Friedrich von 
Bernhardi, Friedrich Nietzsche, and by 
Heinrich von Treitschke, who probably 
first gave a political connotation to the 
word Lebensraum. 

What it would all come to, Heinrich 
Heine, the poet, warned France in 1834: 

“When you hear the trampling of. feet 
and the clashing of arms . . . be on your 
guard .. . The thought precedes the deed, 
as the lightning the thunder. German 
thunder is of true German character; it 
is not very nimble, and it rumbles along 
slowly. But come it will, and when you 
hear a crashing such as never before has 
been heard in the world’s history, then 
know that at last the German thunder- 
bolt has fallen. At this commotion, the 
eagles will drop dead from the skies, and 
the lions in the farthest wastes of Africa 
will bite their tails and creep into their 
royal lairs.” 

But Heine, like Winston Churchill a 
century later, was ignored. 

While the general design of the Nazi 
blueprint was all too clear, the speed of 
victory and the cold efficiency employed 
in reducing the vanquished to vassals pro- 
vided legitimate grounds for astonishment: 
From March 1938, when Hitler launched 
his career of conquest, up to the present, 


twenty nations in Europe with a total 
area of 1,282,550 square miles and an ag- 
gregate population of 227,986,000 have 
fallen into the German orbit. Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia classified as hijacking op- 
erations. Thirteen more nations were the 
spoils of war: Poland, Estonia, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Denmark, Norway, Luxembourg, 
Holland, Belgium, France, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Albania (Italy’s only Euro- 
pean conquest). The rest, Italy, Finland, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania, at- 
tained the dubious distinction of becom- 
ing allies. The inventory of Nazi terri- 
torial aggrandizement must also include 





Borfoto 
Russian posters showed the spread 
of Fascism across the world 


more than 600,000 square miles hacked 
from Russia. 

The Nazis exhibited a wily strategy in 
dealing with the conquered. The institu- 
tion of Quisling governments helped to 
befuddle public opinion. In addition Nazi 
propaganda beat out two leitmotifs: (1) 
victory over Britain would mean a new 
era of prosperity for the Continent, and 
(2) the real menace was Communism. 


Japan 

To pursue their grandiose dreams of 
world sovereignty, the Nazis needed Japan. 
Tokyo, having already exhibited enthusi- 
astic willingness by seizing Indo-China and 
catching Siam in a stranglehold, signed a 
pact with Germany on Sept. 27, 1940. It 
was not ready to spring Pearl Harbor, 
however, for another fourteen months. 
Once in action, the yellow blitzers moved 


with a speed that aroused the envy of 
Berlin. The flag of the Rising Sun now 
flies over Indo-China, the Philippines, 
Burma, Malaya, Hong Kong, Singapore, 
the Netherlands Indies, and various other 
fragments of American, British, and Aus- 
tralian territories, all comprising a total 
exceeding 1,500,000 square miles. 

The United States’ entrance into the 
war occasioned another shuffling in inter- 
national positions. By mid-December the 
six Central American republics, El Sal- 
vador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Guatemala, 
Costa Rica, and Panama, and the three 
Caribbean republics, Cuba, Haiti, and the 
Dominican Republic, were also at war with 
the Axis. By the time the Pan American 
conference had wound up its sessions at 
Rio de Janeiro on Jan. 28, Mexico and 
eight of the ten South American republics 
had broken off relations with the totali- 
tarian powers. U-boat incursions on At- 
lantic commerce brought Mexico into the 
war against Japan, Germany, and Italy 
on May 28; Brazil entered it against Ger- 
many and Italy on Aug. 22. 

The war-spattered globe now holds but 
a handful of neutral states. The most con- 
spicuous are: Portugal, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Spain, Turkey, Argentina, Chile, 
Afghanistan, Saudi Arabia, and Eire. 


Prospects : 

In one way, the Nazis miscalculated. 
Neither pure brutality nor needlings of 
propaganda have succeeded in smothering 
unrest among the conquered peoples. 
Promises of eventual stability failed to im- 
press those who had seen the Nazis, like 
swarms of green locusts, stripping farms 
and industrial properties. The “holy cru- 
sade” against Communism evoked little 
response except weary derision. 

Even in France, where the puppets 
Pierre Laval and Marshal Henri Philippe 
Pétain have diligently played the Nazi 
game, public opinion still counts on an 
Allied victory. Wave after wave of snip- 
ing and sabotage has swept over the Con- 
tinent. The overlords have retaliated with 
firing squads. 

As the war goes into its fourth year, a 
grim fact confronts the Nazis: the hopes 
and plans of 150 years, which gulled the 

rman masses with visions of world do- 
minion, have been spurned by all non- 
Germans—to such an extent that an Allied 
invasion would cause, without question, 3 
general uprising in the occupied lands. 

And for the Japanese the future is no 
less fraught with uncertainty: A German 
defeat would bring the full might of Al- 
lied arms to challenge their sway in the 
Pacific. On the other hand, a German vic- 
tory would inevitably usher in a new 
cycle in the conflict—a struggle for su- 
premacy between the white and the yellow 
Herrenvolk. 

From both sides of the Axis, dreary pre- 
dictions of a long war seeped from the 
radios. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





At the beginning of the last war, 

it will be remembered by those whose 
recollection of current events goes back 
that far, we were told by several of the 
financial experts of the day that hostili- 
ties couldn’t last more than about six 
months, because by. that time all the bel- 
ligerents would be bankrupt—that there 
just wasn’t enough money in the world 
to finance a war as costly as then being 
waged. 
In the intervening years many of us 
have enjoyed laughing at that prediction 
and citing it as an example of how wrong 
experts can be. Actually, however, it is 
quite possible that the prediction was not 
as silly as it appears on the surface. At 
least some of our most astute students 
of finance are now convinced, from their 
study of the records of those days, that 
when the war came to an end the United 
States was approaching financial chaos— 
approaching it so closely that there is 
room for questioning whether we could 
‘have successfully floated another Liberty 
Loan of major proportions. 

In other words, it now appears evi- 
dent that in the last war, although the 
public was not aware of it at the time, 
there was a basis for real concern as to 
where the money was going to come from 
to pay the bills. 

Today, the situation is entirely dif- 
ferent. It is safe to say that there is not 
a single financial authority in this coun- 
try who now believes that either the 
United States, any of our Allies, or any 
of our enemies, is in any conceivable 
danger of having to curtail its war ef- 
fort because of financial considerations 
involved. 


What has brought about this great 
change on the financial front throughout 
the world? It has been brought about 
by the development of a new pattern of 
business throughout the world—a_ pat- 
tern which has consisted of bringing the 
economic systems of the various countries 
under the control and direction of gov- 
ernment. 

All of us, of course, have been aware 
of this development of “statism.” Never- 
theless, in order to emphasize the rapid- 
ity with which it has come and the ex- 
tent of its coverage today, it is worth- 
while to recall the high spots of the 
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The New Pattern of Business as It Affects Global War 


by RALPH ROBEY 


chronological record. These have been 
as follows: Russia, 1918; Italy, 1922; 
Germany, 1933; Japan, through a series 
of steps, in the late 1930s; the remain- 
der of Europe, as one nation after an- 
other was conquered by, or brought un- 
der the domination of, Germany, 19388- 
41; England, say, 1940, after the fall of 
France; Canada and Australia, a little 
later, say, 1940-41; and the United States 
still later—let us put it as 1941-42. Mex- 
ico, and the nations of Central and South 
America have been, for the most part, 
still slower in bringing their economic 
systems under more or less complete gov- 


-ernment control, although in some of 


these nations the movement in this di- 
rection has been going on for several 
years. On the whole, however, none of 
them as yet has gone as far in the di- 
rection of governmental organization of 
production as the nations listed above, 
and the same is true for China and the 
other less-developed countries of the 
world. 

In general, therefore, we may say that 
today, with the exception of some of 
the smaller countries and those which are 
not sufficiently advanced industrially to 
make central contro! of production pos- 
sible, there is not a nation in the world 
in which the major business and finan- 
cial decisions are not being made by gov- 
ernment agencies. Today, with the excep- 
tions just noted, all the people of the 
world are living under conditions which, 
from the point of view of economic free- 
dom, have had no equal, at least since 
the Middle Ages, and perhaps in all hu- 
man history. 

This means that in the world today— 
in a world in which “statism” is the rule 
—money no longer has any reality. 
Whether it has value within the country 
of its issue depends solely upon the dic- 
tates of the government. And wither it 
has value in the purchase of the goods of 
a foreign nation depends solely upon the 
relationship of the two governments that 
are concerned—whether they think it is 
to their interest to have such trade take 
place. 

For under “statism” it is a first prin- 
ciple that money in the old sense—in 
the sense of something such as gold 
which is valuable in and of itself—must 
not be permitted to remain in the hands 


of the public. Rather, the public must 
be allowed to have only tokens, or coun- 
ters, which have a value and can be used 
only as the government directs. This is 
imperative, because, if the public has 
real money, it can continue to exercise 
at least some degree of economic inde- 
pendence. It can protect its earnings and 
its wealth from what it considers unwise 
governmental policies by hoarding its 
money, or by exporting it and receiving 
full value at places where it believes 
wealth will be safer. 

So it is that with the development of 
“statism” throughout the world, money 
has ceased to be a factor in the con- 
duct of the war. This was not the case in 
the last war. All the belligerent nations, 
it is true, at that time went off the gold 
standard. All of them had restrictions on 
the export of wealth. And all of them 
had more or less extensive governmental 
control over business. But in none of 
them was there “statism” as we have 
come to know it in the past 25 years. 
Everyone knew that being off gold was 
temporary, that the export restrictions 
were temporary, and that with the re- 
turn of peace everyone would go back to 
a system of private capital and individual 
enterprise. 


The “statism” of today offers no 
such promise for the future. As developed 
by our enemies it has been made into 
a means of destroying every element of 
freedom and independence of their peo- 
ple—of converting them into mere cogs 
of a military machine, into mere slaves 
of the state. 

To meet this threat we and our demo- 
cratie allies have adopted their system. 
So far we have not gone the whole way. 
But we are still moving forward in that 
direction, under the argument that only 
with this new pattern of business is it 
possible to fight a global war. 

There is much to this argument, for, 
not only on the financial front but in 
many other ways as well, this new pat- 
tern of business does facilitate the de- 
velopment of. a powerful military ma- 
chine. Our winning the war will be in 
vain, however, unless we remember that, 
although as a defensive measure we have 
adopted “statism,” it is still “statism” 
that is our real enemy. 
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Have-Nots Now the Haves 
as Result of Upsets in War 


Allies Get Short End 
of Strategic-Materials Stick; Tin 
and Rubber the Worst 


by MILTON VAN SLYCK 
Business News Editor 
This war has been termed a war of the 
“have-nots” against the “haves.” That is 
to say, the Axis nations have set out to 
in the vast wealth in the form of resources 


; controlled by the United States, Great 


Britain, and the other United Nations. 

Indicative of Axis successes is the fact 
that each of the three years of the total 
conflict presents a record of less for the 
“haves” and more for the “have-nots.” 
The grim, inescapable conclusion is that 
the United Nations have been losing the 
war. 

The powerful blows dealt by the Axis 
war machines while the democracies pre- 
pare for a second front have not only 
altered but, in some instances, have com- 
pletely recast global economic balances. 
A summary is impressive. In 1939 Ger- 
many, Japan, and Italy occupied about 
one-thirtieth of the world’s land area, con- 
trolled not more than one-twentieth of the 
mineral resources, and accounted for one- 
tenth of the world population. Today they 
dominate nearly one-eighth of the land 
area and more than one-third of the 
population, while they control approxi- 
mately one-third of the world’s mineral 
wealth. 

This war is essentially one of minerals: 
minerals that come out of the ground and 
pour from white-hot furnaces into planes, 
tanks, ships, and guns. That’s for the 
present. For the future is the fact that the 
mineral-controlling “have” nations are the 
wealthy ones of the world. That is why 
the Axis nations are desperately intent on 
becoming “haves.” 


Acquisitions 

How far they have come in realizing 
their ambitions is illustrated in the ac- 
companying table. Not only in minerals 
have the United Nations lost, but the 
aggressors have gained foodstuffs and the 
lebensraum—living space—craved by 
crowded peoples. Naturally, because of 
wartime secrecy, censorship regulations, 
and other related reasons, the statistics 
are subject to some margin of error. 
Nevertheless, they are based upon the 
best available data and are considered 
representative. 

When the hordes of Japan’s “little brown 
men” poured forth to spread over the Far 
East’s rubber-producing areas, one of the 


most vulnerable chinks in the United Na- 
tions’ armor was exposed. Virtually over- 
night the rubber “have-nots” were on the 
way to becoming “haves” through exploita- 
tion of their conquered lands. Tin went the 
way of rubber. Likewise, the Axis nations, 
starting from zero, corralled areas produc- 
ing 67 per cent of the world’s tungsten, 29 
per cent of the phosphates, 13 per cent of 
the cotton, and 2 per cent of the nickel. 

It is important to remember that the 
picture is distorted by many factors, among 
them (1) shipping, (2) the scorched-earth 
policy, and (3) refining or processing ca- 
pacities. At the same time, the importance 
of Axis control of 6 per cent of petroleum 
production should not be minimized. Esti- 
mates are that a mere two-week’s share 
of the United States’ annual production 
(2.3 per cent of world output) will keep 
the Japanese war machine in action for an 
entire year. . 

In aluminum relative Axis and United 
Nations supremacy has changed rapidly. 
The global picture is neither clear nor ac- 
curate. We do know that in 1940, Axis- 
controlled areas produced approximately 


54 per cent. But a vastly expanded United 
States production program now has given 
the United Nations an increasing lead. 

While the immediate positive value to 
the Axis of its various gains are somewhat 
problematical there is still one certainty. 
This is the indisputable fact that the 
United Nations no longer have what the 
Axis has wrested from them. Rubber short- 
ages, gasoline rationing, and toothpaste- 
tube “trade-ins”: these are symptoms of 
changes thousands of miles away. 

Also, it is true that the “haves” become 
“have-nots” in many instances, not by 
actual physical destruction or enemy pos- 
session of a production area, but because 
of the disruption of transportation by tor- 
pedo and bomb and because of the sheer 
magnitude of the war-time transport prob- 
lem. An excellent example is seen in the 
paradox of petroleum-rich United States 
having Eastern and Western oil and gaso- 
line shortages, solely for lack of transport. 

There is nothing to indicate any early. 
return by the “haves” to their former 
position of surplus. Even should Japan be 
driven from the rubber, tin, and petroleum 
regions of the Far East, and Germany 
forced to relinquish her gains, the problems 
and magnitude of rebuilding first the raw- 
material sources and then the refining and 
processing facilities are at best a task re- 
quiring months in some instances, years in 
others. 





THE SWITCH OF THE HAVES* AND HAVE-NOTS 
(Percentages of World Production of Raw Materials) 


Axis 
3 yrs. ago 


‘ Now 
Rubber 
.Tungsten 
Phosphates 
Cotton 
Nickel 
‘Tin 
Petroleum 
Manganese 
Wheat 
Lead 
Sugar 
Copper 
Coal 
Steel 


*For the “have-nots,” the 


neutral or conquered resources divided 


Allies 
Now 8 yrs. 


10 50 
33 32 
"1 10 
87 70 
Ss 7 
26 63 
90 64 
40 
40 
58 
45 
54 
53 
44 


figures three years ago arbitrarily embrace Germany, 
Japan, and Italy; for tne ‘haves,” the United States, the British Empire, and France. 
Current figures are the present line-up of the United Nations against the Axis, with 


between opposing spheres of influence. For 
* example, 35 per cent of world rubber controlled b 


the Netherlands Indies, not in 


the Allied line-up three years ago, now shows up in the Axis column. 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





Washington: Capital of the Allied World 


Tisee years ago, Washington was 
the capital of a nation floundering in un- 
certainty as to both domestic policies and 
its proper relationship to the world con- 
flict then coming to a head. Today, it is 
the main headquarters of the most com- 
prehensive military alliance of all time, 
physically and ideologically the capital of 
the United Nations. 

Three years ago, President Roosevelt’s 
influence was at a low ebb, and Congress 
was in revolt: not one revolt, but two. 
It had just rebuffed the President on both 
the domestic and foreign fronts. It had 
rejected his $3,860,000,000 “spend-lend” 
program, a sum which then seemed pro- 
digious, and had refused to amend the 
Neutrality Act to permit the sale of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war to 
belligerents for cold cash. 

Not until a special session after the 
German invasion of Poland, and then 
only after a hard fight, would Congress 
substitute “cash and carry” for the air- 
tight prohibition of the Neutrality Act. 
And not until eight months later, with 
the attack on the Lowlands and the col- 
lapse of France, would it begin to author- 
ize the billions for defense which gradual- 
ly made the New Deal expenditures of 
the ’30s look like small change. 

Three years ago, the nation, as re- 
flected in Congress, was not divided, but 
quartered. There were those who sup- 
ported the Roosevelt policies both at 
home and abroad ard those who opposed 
both. There was a third group—chiefly 
Southern Democrats, plus a few Republi- 
cans—which stood with the President in 
foreign affairs but against his domestic 
reforms and fiscal methods. And_ there 
were the Western isolationist-progressives, 
who had been the spearhead of the New 
Deal but were alarmed by what they re- 
garded as Mr. Roosevelt’s tendency to 
“meddle” in the affairs of other continents. 

Two years ago, as the fate of England 
was being settled in the skies, the make- 
over of Washington into a wartime capital 
was beginning. The National Defense 
Advisory Commission had been created, 
and businessmen were being brought into 
the government. Two Republicans sat in 
the Cabinet. Congress was about to pass 
the Selective Service Act. The destroyer- 
base deal had just been consummated. 

Washington was busy and confused, as 
in the NRA days of 1933. High officials 
were heavy with anxiety; none could be 
sure that Britain would hold even until 
winter; Japan was bringing pressure on 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Vichy to admit Japanese troops to North- 
ern Indo-China and was engaged in the 
secret negotiations with Berlin which be- 
fore the end of the month would blossom 
into a full alliance. The Presidential 
campaign was underway, and many 
Democratic officials half expected to be 
out of their jobs in four months. 

One year ago, Washington already was 
the center of a grand alliance, although 
few realized it. Lend-Lease was in opera- 
tion; through special emissaries, as well as 
formal diplomacy, the President had 
established contacts with all our principal 
Allies; the Atlantic Charter had been 
proclaimed, committing the chief demo- 
cratic belligerent power to American ideas 
concerning the postwar world. Small air 
and ground reinforcements were begin- 
ning to move to Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines. On Sept. 4, the torpedoing of the 
United States destroyer Greer off Green- 
land marked the beginning of a shooting 
war in the Atlantic. 


Washington’s changed relationship 
to the world was made clearly visible in 
the two months following Pearl Harbor: 
by Prime Minister Churchill’s visit, the 
signing of the Declaration of United Na- 
tions, the basic document of the grand 
alliance, the establishment of the com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff; followed later by 
the visits of Vice Premier Molotoff, the 
Queen of the Netherlands, the Foreign 
Minister of Australia, the King of Yugo- 
slavia, the Prime Minister of New Zea- 
land, and numerous emissaries—all recog- 
nizing in one way or another that, as the 
capital of the United States, Washington 
is the heart of the democratic world. On 
Dec. 7, officers on duty in the War and 
Navy Departments were at last ordered 
into uniform, and the military representa- 
tives of our Allies donned theirs, so that 
at last even the casual observer on the 
streets could see that Washington had 
become the headquarters of a vast mili- 
tary enterprise. 

Three years ago, approximately 115,000 
civilian employes of the executive branch 
of the government lived and worked in 
the metropolitan area of the District of 
Columbia. Now they number more than 
170,000. The number of civilian employes 
in the War Department has grown from 
6,000 to 55,000, and in the Navy Depart- 
ment from about 3,000 to more than 
17,000. : 

Low, flat buildings are spreading over 
the vacant spaces of the city. Twenty- 


eight temporary structures already have 
been put up, and seven others are under 
construction. And across the river in 
Virginia, the colossal Pentagon Building 
is nearing completion. 

Restaurants, night clubs, and movie 
houses are crowded, and the late-night 
streets are thronged with government 
girls and soldiers on leave. But the official 
White House receptions and dinners have 
gone for the duration, and with them 
most other formal entertaining. Hotel 
rooms are still difficult to obtain, and the 
supply of taxicabs has steadily diminished. 


Three years ago, the New Dealers 
were in the saddle. The TNEC investiga- 
tion was going at full blast. Jim Farley, 
frozen out at the White House, was 
warming up to John Garner and Cordell 
Hull. The cleavage between the Roose- 
velt and the conservative Democrats was 
wide and deep. But under the pressure of 
the war, it began to close, and the Demo- 
cratic South became a firm political 
foundation for Roosevelt’s foreign policy. 

Now, the celebrated New Deal team of 
Corcoran and Cohen long since has dis- 
banded; Corcoran is no longer in the 
government. Leon Henderson has risen 
but to duties bringing him into conflict 
with the two groups which were the back- 
bone of the early New Deal: the farm 
bloc and organized labor. Harry Hopkins 
is at the President’s side but devoting his 
attention entirely to problems of the war; 
his cronies of *the New Deal’s heyday 
seldom set eyes on him. Lauchlin Currie, 
the chief economist behind the “spend- 
lend” program of 19389, gives all his time 
to China. | 

And so it goes down the list. The 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
once the proudest achievement of the 
Corcoran-Cohen group, the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, and other New 
Deal creations, have been exiled to other 
cities. The men who now appear most 
often on the President’s appointment list 
are General Marshall and Admiral King, 
the Secretaries of State, War, and the 
Navy, the diplomatic representatives of 
our Allies, and the leaders of Congress. 

Washington feels the impact of all the 
political and group pressures, which have 
been only slightly relieved by the arrival 
of war. It is a confusing mass of expand- 
ing agencies, lobbies, office holders, and 
politicians. But underneath the surface of 
disorder can be felt the purposeful beat of 
@ grand alliance at war. 
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i. Today, America has one purpose...to win the war. 


IN YOUR NAME, and in the name of 64,000,000 
fellow Americans who also own life insurance poli- 
cies, the Institution of Life Insurance is bending 
its energies to this great all-out effort. Do you know 
how your life insurance dollars are helping? 


3. AT THE END OF 1941, life insurance companies had 


invested 6 billion dollars in United States Govern- 
ment Bonds. This is about 20% of all life insurance 
company assets. Metropolitan alone now has more 
than $1,350,000,000 invested in United States Gov- 
ernment Bonds. This represents over 24% of the 
Company’s assets. In addition, Metropolitan has 
more than $115,000,000 invested in bonds of the 
Canadian Government. . 


2. 





PART OF THE MONEY you pay as premiums on 
your life insurance goes into reserves ...and these 
reserves are invested to earn the interest that helps 
pay the cost of your insurance. Today a larger and 
larger part of these life insurance reserves is help- 
ing the United States Government, and the Ca- 
nadian Government, to finance the war program. 





THESE LIFE INSURANCE DOLLARS are helping to 
buy planes, tanks, ships, guns, bombs, shells, and 
weapons of all kinds to safeguard our lives and lib- 
erties. Still other dollars, invested in American 
industry and agriculture, are helping to finance 
transportation, the production of power, steel, 
chemicals, oil, food, and other materials necessary 
to ultimate victory. So for the duration of the war, 
you can have the satisfaction of knowing that more 
and more of the dollars you have invested in life 
insurance are flowing to the place where they are 
most needed... our nation’s war chest! 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 








COPYRIGHT 1942—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(A. MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 





upon request. 


This is Number 52 in a series of advertise- 
ments designed to give the public a clearer 
understanding of how a life insurance 
company operates. Copies of preceding 
advertisements in this series will be mailed 
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IN THESE DAYS of higher living costs, it is 
more than ever necessary to buy wisely. That’s 
why you should make it a regular habit to stop 
and shop at your nearby Firestone Dealer or 
Firestone Store. 


There, in one modern store, you will find a 
more complete stock of extra value merchandise 
that you want and need for home and car, for 
farm and garden, for sports and recreation. 


Look at the wide variety of products shown 
here, then see them at your nearby Firestone 
Dealer or Firestone Store. Who can say when 
you will again be able to get such high quality 
products at such low prices? 


Some products shown or mentioned in this advertisement are sold subject to Government regulations. 
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Senescence oi 


MGISTER YOUR CAR FOR 
ti FIRESTONE 


Saho- Mileage PLAN 
Your tires will 
be examined, 
inflated to correct 
pressure and 
“Sefti-Branded” 
with your initials. 
—t pas beokes, ligh 
plugs, brakes, lights, 
wheels and lubrication 
will be checked. All this 
service is free! Register 
today at the nearest 


‘Firestone Dealer or 


WHEN YOU GET A CERTIFICATE 
TOBUY A NEW TIRE BUY THE 
Firestone 
DELUXE 
CHAMPION 
TIRE 


Remember, 
at no extra 
cost, Firestone 
DeLuxe 
Champion 
Tires give you many 
exclusive construction 
features that assure longer 
mileage, extra strength and 
gteater protection against 
blowouts and skidding. In 
times like these it pays to 
bay the best! 





R NEAREST FIREST 
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Copyright, 1942, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 








Hete is positive evidence of the Allison engine’s ability to survive an Axis dogfight — to take a hail of 
lead and keep flying. Punctured in seventeen places, this engine carried its plane and pilot back to safety 
at an R. A. F. air base in Libya. This engine, later returned to this country and now in the “Arms For 
Victory” Exhibit of General Motors in Detroit, gives dramatic proof that when the Nazis shoot up an 
Allison they can’t count on shooting it down. 





Curtiss P 40 (U. S.) The British call 
it the Tomahawk or the Kittihawk 


Qualitative superiority counts! From Africa, the Middle East, the South Pacific, Russia, the communi- 
ques report that riothing in the Axis air armada can match the sharp-nosed fleetness of this liquid-cooled 
engine. It’s a matter of record that predates Pearl Harbor, how Allison-powered planes can dish it out. 
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Lockheed P-38 Interceptor (U. S.) 
The British call it ‘The Lightning”’ 
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Wat has been the influence of our 
New Deal upon the war? And, equally 
important to Americans, what has been 
the influence of the war upon the New 
Deal? 

Perhaps never before has a domestic 
political credo so affected the announced 
objectives of an international conflict. To 
realize this, we need only compare the 
announced objectives of 1918 with those 
of 1941 and 1942. 

In 1918, the war aims of the associated 
nations were phrased by Woodrow Wil- 
son. His was the most potent and re- 
spected voice in the world, partly be- 
cause of his skill with words, partly be- 
cause he was the head of the one nation 
with no territorial ambitions, and partly 
because our hard-pressed associates were 
in no position to object to an American 
statement of aims. Wilson was only in 
very minor degree a social reformer, and 
was interested in economic reform chiefly 
as it affected freedom of trade within the 
nation and among the nations. 

So the Fourteen Points were essential- 
ly the faith of a nineteenth-century lib- 
eral—a constitutionalist and a believer in 
political freedom and political democracy. 
They dealt with open diplomacy, free- 
dom of the seas, disarmament, self-de- 
termination, a recognition of nationalism 
in Europe and the Near East, and, final- 
ly, an association of nations to guarantee 
some sort of peaceable international or- 
der in future. These aims had to do with 
free political institutions and with na- 
tional independence. Under the Wilson 
philosophy, how the people chose to deal 
with their domestic economics or with 
their internal social problems was of no 
concern to other nations. 


But even while Wilson was speak- 
ing, there was growing here and in other 
countries another view of governmental 
functions, In many nations in Europe— 
autocracies as well as democracies—and 
in our own states and cities, government 
was beginning actively to promote good 
health, relief of various sorts and “equal- 
ity of opportunity.” Ultimately, in 19382, 
this view of government became the pro- 
gram. for a successful national party here. 
With the wisdom of all or any of the 
measures the New Deal adopted we are 
not here concerned. Suffice it to say that 
the people of America accepted the broad 
assumption that a government must as- 





War and the New Deal 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


sure its citizens something more than 
political freedom. 

It was in the nature of things for Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to urge his socioeconomic 
philosophy as a war objective. The terms 
of the Atlantic Charter make clear the 
trend. Six of its.eight articles follow the 
Wilson line. But in two, there appears a 
pledge of collaboration among nations to 
secure “improved labor standards, eco- 
nomic adjustment and social security” 
and “freedom from fear and want.” 
Here is the New Deal defined in world 
terms. The Roosevelt Four Freedoms, 
declared in January 1941, followed the 
same line. 

It is not useful now to speculate on 
whether political independence is com- 
patible with an international effort to 
enforce individual rights within states. 
It is enough to note that the expressed 
objectives of this war include those of 
the New Deal. This is a big achievement 
for a domestic program only nine years 
old, in a country which was at peace 
when the objectives were accepted. 


So much for the influence of the 
New Deal upon the war. What, mean- 
while, has been the effect of the war 
upon the New Deal? 

. When the war started in 1939, Con- 
gress had passed much of the sort of leg- 
islation which experience in the states 
and in enlightened countries abroad had 
shown to be sound. New Deal reformers 
had reached a fork in the road. Sharp left 
was the way to Communism through the 
rapid extension of government enterprise 
in production, transportation and min- 
ing. More gently bending to the left was 
another road—the road of accelerated 
spending and lending. This was lightly 
surfaced with specious economic argu- 
ments. Those who commended it said 
that it really led to greater production 
and that it preserved private enterprise. 
It was unavailing to point out, as many 
did, that this road ultimately joined the 
Communistic road, because the accept- 
ance of the spend-lend theory would, in 
the end, destroy private enterprise. So 
far as any foundations for a new do- 
mestic New Deal appeal in the election 
of 1940 were laid, they pointed to this 
course, which had been documented in 
the hearings of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee .and reinforced in 
successive presidential statements. 


? 


Then war came. Money was needed 
for defense. Unemployment was shrink- 
ing. The President turned to his military 
advisers. In a few months, the cohorts of 
domestic reform began to drop out of the 
news, except for a few, like Hopkins, who 
were called to major war tasks. Numbers 
of them found berths in war agencies. 
Others joined planning agencies. Labor 
and the farmers had no new panaceas 
and were, in the main, contented with 
the demand that “gains” should not be 
sacrificed, which was good evidence that 
the high-water mark of legislative salva- 
tion had been temporarily reached. 


Those New Dealers not directly con- 
cerned in war have made postwar plan- 
ning their passion. Basically, their form- 
ulas are still the same, but new measures 
are deferred until peace comes. On the 
political side, they have become fairly 
hardened realists. With little of the glam- 
or of early idealism, their behavior now 
resembles that of any political regime 
long in office, whose primary interest is 
maintaining power. 

That the war’s end will see a retreat 
from the essential New Deal philosophy 
is unthinkable. Its main postulates will 
be accepted by any regime which suc- 
ceeds the present one. What is sound in 
it is no longer a party issue: it is a na- 
tional conviction. It is fortified in our 
jurisprudence by a new and youthful Su- 
preme Court. But the domestic problems 
which will confront us as the war pro- 
gresses, and which will be no less urgent 
at its end, may well bring into office, 
both appointive and elective, people of a 
tougher fiber and surer intelligence than 
some who were there when the war came. 
A thousand resentments may turn the 
public against the “ins” on the domestic 
front, while it becomes more and more ) 
clear that the gains of labor and agri- 
culture depend, fundamentally, upon the 
preservation of the system of private en- 
terprise and its great productive capacity. 
To avoid chaos and reaction, our course 
of public policy must necessarily recog- 
nize that interdependence. 

The war has taught Americans for the 
first time that their resources are not 
without limit. A misguided economic poli- 
cy after the war could break them, just 
as the strain of war has bent them. That 
may be one of the most useful lessons we 
are learning from this ordeal. 
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Services’ Call for Doctors 


Means U.S. Must Stay Well 


Nursing Shortage Also Looms 


f as Combat Forces’ Expansion 


Depletes Civilian Staffs 


The stork hovered impatiently over the 
thriving resort township of West Milford, 
N.J. Guided by a young Pennsylvania- 
Dutch doctor named Harold S. Geiger, it 
planned to present the neighborhood with 
thirteen bundles. But the big bird had just 
heard some bad news. Dr. Geiger, the only 
physician in the 97-square-mile area, had 


f volunteered for the Army Medical Corps. 


It looked as though the stork, and the 
township, were on their own, and neither 
party cottoned to the idea. 

The northern Jersey community of 3,500 
year-around and 11,500 summer residents 
took prompt action. About 2,000 persons 
signed a petition to Washington for help. 


| If they couldn’t have Dr. Geiger—whose 


busy practice required a private parking 
lot next to his office—they demanded a 
substitute. And last week the War Man- 
power Commission’s Procurement and As- 
signment Service came through. When Dr. 
Geiger bade farewell to his wife and three 
sons and departed for Camp Gordon, Ga., 


| in his stead came Dr. Emmett D. Angell 


of the Orange Memorial Hospital, East 
Orange, N.J., veteran of ‘the last war 
who had been rejected this time by the 
Navy because he was now 50 years old. 
Willing to shoulder his 35-year-old col- 
league’s job for the duration, Dr. Angell, 
took over. 

Yet the case of West Milford was by no 
means an isolated one. And it served to 
warn civilians the country over of what 
they may expect as the war goes on. It 
proclaimed in simplest terms that, as far 
as the services of doctors and nurses are 
concerned, the combat forces will have 
first call for the duration. 

That, too, was the theme. President 
Roosevelt stressed in an internationally 
broadcast speech on Monday. He dedi- 
cated the new skyscraper Naval Medical 
Center in Bethesda, Md., near the capital, 
in ceremonies that also marked the 100th 
anniversary of the Naval Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. 

The Chief Executive told his listeners 
that a national shortage of doctors and 
nurses would compel civilians to be more 
careful in safeguarding health on the 
home front. “Every preventable civilian 


accident,” he declared, “diverts sorely 
needed medical, surgical, and nursing care 
from the imperative requirements of our 
Army and Navy.” 

The President praised the work of the 
medical branches of the armed services in 
conditioning American fighting men for 
modern warfare. He singled out the Naval 
Bureau’s heroism “in the sick bays of all 
the ships of our Navy, on all the seas,” 
actively saving the lives of officers and 
men, The Navy, in turn, was “in there 
fighting . . . carrying out the command to 
hit our enemy and hit him again,” giving 
effective answer to an early enemy taunt 
after Pearl Harbor: “Where is the United 
States Navy”? 

Mr. Roosevelt’s speech was, further- 
more, a rededication of the country to 
Axis defeat, and the hospital symbolized 
“our determination to work and to fight 
until the time comes when the human 
race shall have that true health in 


body and mind and spirit which can be | 


realized only in a climate of equity and 
faith.” 

The total nature of the war brought on 
by the “inhuman tyrants” of the Axis, the 
President asserted, carried the problem of 





preserving life and health far beyond the 
armed forces to the entire citizenry. 

“It is not only our enemies who kill 
valuable Americans,” he warned. He de- 
scribed civilians who failed to exercise 
proper safety measures as “definitely do- 
ing injury to our sons and brothers who 
are fighting this war in uniform.” 


Prospects 

The country has 176,000 physicians in 
all. The armed forces have already com- 
missioned more than 22,000, want 20,000 
more by the end of 1942, and 10,000 more 
by the end of 1943. Should the Army even- 
tually number 9,000,000 men, about 58,000 
doctors, or one-third the nation’s total, 
would be called to that branch alone, since 
the ratio is six and a half doctors to each 
1,000 soldiers. A comparable situation con- 
fronts the nursing profession. Of the coun- 
try’s 300,000 women in white, 50,000 are 
needed in the Army and Navy by 
July 1943. 

For the approximately 120,000,000 per- 
sons who would remain in civilian life, 
the resultant shortages of doctors and 
nurses pose the complex problem of get- 
ting through wartime healthy: and epi- 
demicless. And through the Procurement 
and Assignment Service, government of- 
ficials and physicians already have tackled 
this task. Mainly, it involves reallocating 
doctors not called up or deemed essential 
where they now work—largely, in other 
words, those too old or physically unfit 
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Army nurses in New Caledonia: war leaves fewer nurses for the home front 
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for military service, those brought from 
retirement, and any others willing to be 
“dislocated.” 

As in peacetime, the big cities now have 
more than their share of physicians, the 
small towns and rural areas less. The sit- 
uation has been further complicated by 
small cities which have gone boom. Van- 
couver, Wash., for example, with 18,788 
residents in 1940, has 38,000 now and is 
likely to grow to 75,000; yet its practicing 
physicians remain 23 in number. 

Metropolitan areas will thus have to be 
tapped, and a Newsweek roundup last 
week showed most of them well able to 
take it. San Francisco, with 1,700 doctors 
before the war, sent 300 to the armed 
forces and can give up another 500 with- 
out harm to its public. St. Louis, with $00 
of its 2,200 physicians in the services, 
could lose 350 more (although the city is 
hanging on to its two remaining brain 
specialists). Only 10 per cent of Chica- 
go’s 4,800 medical men have departed for 
war, and just 1,100 of New York’s 16,580. 
The services have gotten but 200 of Bos- 
ton’s 3,000 doctors, 150 of the 950 in Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, 110 of Atlanta’s 
492, and 30 of El Paso’s 110. 

Two more potential sources of civilian 
medical aid are the country’s 6,000 alien 
doctors and 8,000 women doctors. Among 
the first group, about half are now li- 
censed to practice. Of these a small num- 
ber are in the armed forces, but more than 
1,000 have been placed in hospitals and 
600 have settled successfully in small 
towns and villages. Women doctors, un- 
successful in their drive to get commissions 
in the Army and Navy Medical Corps, 
are gradually replacing a goodly number 
of their male colleagues both in private 
practice and in hospitals. They will also 
attend to the WAVES and WAACS. 

The schools have not been overlooked. 
To help medical students in their current 
speed-up from four- to three-year courses, 
Congress earmarked part of a $5,000,000 
fund. The nurses’ shortage is also being 
met by part-time reenlistments of older 
and married nurses, and by the drive for 
nurses’ aids—20,000 of them already 
trained—who relieve nurses of routine 
duties. 

But whether in a village, boom town, 
or big city, all doctors and nurses are go- 
ing to work harder than before. Doctors, 
particularly, will have to fill in for extra 
hospital service, rotate night calls, and per- 
haps even organize their medical care in 
centralized clinics to save time and tires. 

The civilian will also have to pull his 
oar in the boat. Instead of expecting punc- 
tual appointments and home visits, he will 
have to wait his turn in the doctor’s wait- 
ing room. Preventive medicine will loom 
larger. Facedifting operations will have to 
yield precedence to emergency appendec- 
tomies. By the war’s end, hypochon- 
driacs and the bedside manner alike may 
well have become part of America’s past. 


Fourth Iowa 


From early May, American naval forces 
had blockaded the coast of Cuba. On the 
hot and humid morning of July 8, 1898, 
Capt. Robley D. (Fighting Bob) Evans, 
going toward the bridge of his battleship, 
sighted the Spanish Fleet emerging from 
the harbor at Santiago. He ordered the 
signal flag hoisted: “Enemy coming out.” 
And at the same moment, his ship opened 
fire. The salvo was the first of the Battle 
of Santiago. In that battle the Spanish 





International 
The Iowa starts down to the sea 


Fleet in the West Indies was destroyed, 
and the commander, Admiral Cervera, was 
taken prisoner. 

Evans’s ship was the Iowa, a battle- 
wagon of 11,346 tons, and the second 
American man-o’-war to bear the name. 
The first had been a wooden screw sloop, 
laid down at the Boston Navy Yard in 
1864 but not completed until 1867; she 
was marked off the Navy Register in 1882. 
The third Iowa, 43,200 tons, was scrapped 
in 1923 while still under construction, by 
the terms of the Washington naval limita- 
tion pact—to which Japan was a signa- 
tory. But last week, a 45,000-ton Iowa, © 
heralded as the mightiest fighting craft 
ever built—and the first of six sister ships 
—slipped down the ways of the New York 
Navy Yard in Brooklyn, seven months 


ahead of her scheduled launching. Her . , 


keel had been laid down June 27, 1940. 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy Ralph 
A. Bard, representing Secretary Frank 
Knox at the Aug. 27 ceremony, said in 
grim reminiscence of 1923 that though the 
Towa’s “history will not be a peaceful one 
. .. I assure you she will not be scrapped 
until she becomes a museum piece.” Then 
Mrs. Ilo Browne Wallace, wife of Vice 
President Henry A. Wallace and a native 
of Iowa, banged the traditional bottle of 
champagne against the clipper-type bow: 
“I christen thee Iowa. May God guard 
the Iowa and all who sail on her.” 

The Iowa will have a full-load displace- 
ment of 52,000 tons. Naval officials guard- 
edly implied that this would exceed that 
of the German Bismarck, sunk last year 
by the British Navy. As to armament spec- 
ifications, the Navy was silent, except to 
say that she will carry a main battery 
of 16-inch guns. But the 1942 edition of 
Jane’s Fighting Ships lists armament of 
nine 16-inch guns, twenty 5-inch guns, and 
sixteen 1.l-inch anti-aircraft guns in 
quadruple mounts. Like her unlaunched 
sister ships—the New Jersey, Missouri, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and -Kentucky—the 
Iowa will cost an estimated $85,000,000, 
which may not include armament, by the 
time she is commissioned a year hence. 

A day before the battleship’s launching, 
the cruiser Boston went down the ways 
at Quincy, Mass. Two destroyers, the 
Glennon and Jeffers, made their initial 
splashes at Kearny, N. J. and at Bay- 
onne, N. J., Lt. Comdr. John Bulkeley, 
hero of PT boat successes in Philippine 
waters, marked the launching of the PT- 
131, latest of the type, with a terse prom- 
ise: “We're pitching now, instead of 
catching.” 





Tank War in Texas 


In the prairie farming belt of Central 
Texas, irregular hills rise over lush val- 
leys. About the upland slopes, goats and 
sheep browse in oak-studded pastures, 
while in the lower land grow rich crops 
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U.S. Army Signal Corps photo 


Forward-pointing cannon on half-tracks, a vital part of tank-destroyer units 


of cotton, grain, fruits and vegetables. 
Somewhere in this area Capt. Shapley P. 
Ross killed the Indian Chief Big Foot in 
a hand-to-hand encounter during the fron- 
tier days of the last century. And last week 
the rural scene formed a training ground 
for a new American fighting arm—Tank 
Destroyer Battalions of the Army Ground 
Forces at Camp Hood. 

Established last April near Killeen and 
named for the Confederate Gen. John B. 
Hood who led the Texas Brigade in the 
Civil War, the camp went into big-time 
operations recently with a large influx of 
men and matériel. The new command had 
been organized with the idea that lightly 


armored, high-speed units could destroy 
enemy tanks, and that armored divisions 
could thus be delayed, immobilized, en- 
circled, and finally captured in detail or 
annihilated. The Tank Destroyer Bat- 
talions would avoid slam-bang duels. In- 
stead, they would race into action, open 
devastating fire, then get out of there in 
a hurry. To do so the battalion is equipped 


with self-propelled, high-velocity, anti- 


tank guns, ranging from 3$7-millimeter 
rifles mounted on oversize jeeps, to 57s, 
75s, and 8$-inch cannon .on half-tracks 
(wheels in front, tracks in rear). Winches 
on the front bumpers help pull the mobile 
guns out of trouble spots. Because of their 


high maneuverability, they boast a 360- 
degree field of fire. And they have strong 
defenses against enemy aviation. 

The scope of what’s going on at Camp 
Hood is clear from the statistics. The 108,- 
000 acres of the reservation provide a 10- 
mile firing range, and to simulate combat 
conditions there are moving targets 
mounted on narrow-gauge railway tracks. 
Each battalion has more than 200 carriers 
for weapons and personnel, some of the 
larger vehicles weighing up to 11,000 
pounds. On the road, a single battalion 
stretches out more than 8 miles. And 
Camp Hood has been organized to train 
more than 25 battalions at a time. 





Drape Shape 


“Say, mom. Will you take these pants 
in at the cuff?” 

If you hear a request like that these 
days, blame it on the zoot suit. The zoot 
suit is strong medicine. It isn’t sweeping 
the country, but it is making a lot of 
young men take in the bottoms of their 
trousers in a way that would have seemed 
quite normal 30 years ago. The favorite 
garment of the fancier jive addicts, the 
zoot suit flourishes on swing and in dance 
halls. Just now it is at its most phenom- 
enal in Hollywood. 

The suit’s origin is about as obscure as 
its occupant’s vocabulary. Its breeding 
ground appears to have been Harlem, 
where the disease appeared about a decade 
ago. Indigenous to the “sharpie,” or swell 
dresser, it was known by that name until 
swing music came along. Then it became 
a “root suit.” (Not to be confused with 
the “juke suit” the model for females.) 
When in late 1941 some Hollywood song 
writers produced the hit “A Zoot Suit,” 
that name stuck. 

To the initiated, the suit is best de- 
scribed by the song: “A zoot suit with a 
reat pleat with a drape shape and a stuff 
cuff.”* Translated for the ignorant, this 
means a pair of trousers reaching nearly 
to the armpits, ballooning to about 82 
inches in width at the knee, and tapering 
spectacularly into a cuff barely large 
enough to insert the foot. In action, the 
patient gives the effect of two up-ended 


_baby blimps. As for the coat, it gets off 


to a flying start, with $ to 6 inches of 
padding in the shoulders, then drips sog- 
gily almost to the knee. 

This is a normal zoot, but for exotic 
detail the West Coasters have made the 
Harlem boys look like a bunch of under- 
takers. Hollywood superzooters sport pork- 
pie hats with monstrous brims, spaniel- 
eared suspenders, string ties, pearl but- 
tons as big as silver dollars, and trouser 
cuffs so tight they have to be zippered. 
But night life for these “characters” is 





*Copyright 1942 by Greene-Revel, Inc., 580 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Used by permis- 
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Spot Magasine 


Designs for zoot at tts zenith. Accessories include armpit pants, super-suspenders, string tie, 1 yard of chain 


The zooters’ own handshake, palm to palm 


precarious, as dance-hall proprietors pre- 
fer their clients “broad” (not sharp). If a 
zooter’s coat reaches below his finger tips, 
the “heave-ho” (bouncer) performs. The 
idea is that, if the zoot suit is extreme, so 
is the character inside it. 

Although the war hit swing addicts 
amidzoot—a WPB order last March lim- 
ited men’s clothing to slightly less ma- 
terial than the average prewar business 
suit—the jive world took it in stride. 
Harlem sartorial artists came up with a 
modified zoot, proclaiming its self-sacrific- 
ing patriotism in V-for-victory pockets, 


Spot Magasine 


stitching, .and pleats. And tailors proph- 
esied last week that quality, not quantity, 
would set the style. Detail will be wackier, 
and colors louder. In other words, the zoot 
will still be solid, if you dig me. 


PX in Big Time 

Trailing along in the rearguard of any 
Revolutionary or Civil War regiment there 
was always a “sutler,” or hawker, with @ 
wagon load of hard liquor and tobacco. 
Sole supplier of these soldier comforts, he 


} 
Collier's 


Moderate zoots, with and without contrast 


shrewdly pressed his advantage and 
charged all that the traffic would bear. 

Pernicious as he was, however, the 
sutler indirectly brought about that great 
boon of American soldiery, the post ex- 
change (PX for short) . For it was to save 
the men from being fleeced that about 
half a century ago the War Department 
set up the first post exchange, to sell sol- 
diers goods not issued by the Army. PXs 
flourished through the last war but as 
relatively haphazard affairs run inde- 
pendently by each camp. 

Then, a year ago, in line with the 
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Army’s own expansion, the War Depart- 
ment put PXs on a big-time basis by cen- 
tralizing their control under an Army Ex- 
change Service. Today 4,000 PXs at home 
and hundreds more overseas serve Uncle 


Sam’s soldiers. Altogether they handle bus-_ 


iness of close to a billion dollars a year. 

The typical PX revolves around a socia- 
ble sort of general store where, at prices 
lower than at civilian shops, an Army 
man can buy tobacco, sweets, shaving 
supplies, wrist watches, neckties, the lat- 
est in comic books, and even a souvenir 
bottle of perfume for the girl friend. De- 
pending on the size of the camp, a PX re- 
tails anywhere from 300 to 3,000 items— 
everything, the Army boasts, from “a 
peanut to a piano,” for if the buyer doesn’t 
see what he wants, he can order ‘it. For 
good measure a PX is likely to feature 
barber, tailoring, and shoe-repair shops, 
bowling alley, soda fountain, and often a 
beer garden complete with juke box. 

The AES uses mass buying power— 
although domestic PXs do their own 
purchasing—to negotiate favorable price 
agreements with manufacturers. And earn- 
ings go back to the men in the form of 
contributions for athletics and chaplain’s 
funds, extra feeds on special days, beer 
parties, etc. 

On Aug. 17 the AES got a new boss: 
50-year old Brig. Gen. Joseph W. Byron, 
banker, manufacturer, and former chief 
of the Leather and Shoe Section of the 
War Production Board. And last week the 
AES Purchasing Section tabulated its 


score to date: price agreements with 2,000, 


manufacturers, covering 15,000 items. 

The Purchasing Section’s special baby 
is the PX overseas. One PX in a large 
Australian city does heavy traffic in local 
necessities like sun-tan oil and citronella 
candles, but the favorite purchase re- 
mains American cigarettes, sold at 8 
cents a pack, or 32 cents less than Aus- 
tralian tobacconists charge for the same 
item when they can get it. Another link 
with home is a rich American-style malted 
milk, tossed off by the manager of the PX 
soda fountain—an Australian, and appar- 
ently an adaptable one. 





Secret Deciphered 


Rep. Elmer J. Holland, Pennsylvania 
Democrat, spilled the beans Monday. The 
secret he told had been known to Washing- 
ton newsmen ever since June 7, but they 
had kept it off the record at the Navy’s 
request. June 7 was the day The Chicago 
Tribune printed its now famous story re- 
vealing the size and probable make-up of 
the Jap Fleet in the Midway battle. The 
secret: “It is public knowledge,” Holland 
said in a speech in the House, “that The 
Tribune story tipped off the Japanese 
that somehow our Navy had secured and 
broken the secret code of the Japanese 
Navy ... Three days after The Tribune 


story was published, the Japs changed 
their code.” 

Holland’s disclosure explained one eniz- 
ma. Shortly before a Federal grand jury 
in Chicago refused to indict The Tribune 
for publishing the story, the Navy refused 
to tell the jurors why the story could have 
been useful to the enemy (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. $1). Of this circumstance, the Penn- 
sylvanian said he wondered “whether the 
military branches . . . wanted a true bill 
returned” when they realized that an in- 
dictment would mean a public trial and 
possible revelation of military secrets. 


Week in the Nation 


Waves: On Aug. 28, while a first con- 
tingent of WAVES, the Navy’s women’s 
reserve, was arriving at Northampton, 
Mass., for training as officers, the Navy 
put on in Washington a fashion show of 
their uniforms, created by the famous de- 
signer Mainbocher. A tailored navy blue 
jacket with a six-gored skirt of the same 
color is topped by an oval hat with a high 
crown and brim rolled at the sides, remi- 
niscent of an eighteenth-century seaman’s 
hat. For a full outfit, including a com- 
bination raincoat, topcoat, and overcoat 
with detachable lining, a white summer 
uniform, a work uniform, a rayon shirt 





The WAVES’ uniform was a designer's “creation” 





and black tie, each WAVE will receive a 
clothing allowance of $250. 


Tax Tirr: Two years ago Joseph E. 
Widener offered the fabulous art collection 
of his father, the late Peter A. B. Widener, 
to the Mellon-endowed National Gallery 
of Art in Washington (Newsweek, Oct. 
28, 1940). Last week Congress passed a 
bill authorizing acceptance of the gift, 
with the government paying a Pennsyl- 
vania gift tax of $195,000 based on a 
Treasury valuation of the collection at 
$3,900,000. But the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Revenue said the valuation was 
ridiculously low and the state would set 
its own figure. 


Ration Cueat: When “Mrs. X,” a 
nurse of Davenport, Iowa, was turned 
down by her rationing board on an appli- 
cation for a new car, she went to nearby 
Moline, Ill., and applied again, stating 
that she had not appeared before any 
other board. She got the car but was 
spotted driving it in Davenport and was 
reported to the local board. Though the 
law provides a maximum penalty of $10,- 
000 fine or ten years in jail for giving false 
information, the Davenport board created 
a precedent by denying Mrs. X and all 
members of her family the right to apply 
for cars to any rationing board in the na- 
tion for the duration of the war. 





The man we 
look up to! 


This we do know: in the world’s every hour of 
crisis there rises a particular man or group of men 
who are placed there by destiny to defy, to fight 
and ultimately to defeat a common foe. It is so 
with us today. 


We are challenged nowhere so strongly as in the 
air. And rising to give the answer are thousands 
upon thousands of our young men—Galahads and 
Lancelots of holy purpose, their Grail the freedom 
of mankind, their steeds of steel wheeling in deadly 
tournament amid the meteoric dust. 


No one has ever lived who knew the equal of 
their courage. And no people have ever had a 
stouter barricade against a foe. As our aviators 
fling themselves into that ultimate and decisive 
battleground—the sky, soaring with them are the 
hopes of the Democracies of the world. 

They are not only fighting; they are “going to 
school’? in a new realm where the scale of man’s 
thinking is large. They see at first hand how small 
is the world, how easy to fly around it, how petty 
and futile its fences and boundaries, how inade- 
quate its old yardsticks of distance, and how 
pinched is yesterday’s concept of geography. 

Their heroic task accomplished, these airmen 
will be returning to a new world of their own 
making, to the world we shall live in tomorrow— 
the world of the air as well as of land and water. 
The Vultee trainers in which they were cradled 
and the fighters and bombers in which they util- 
ized their skill will-sire planes of Peace. And the 
universal air will vibrate with their promise of 
things better far than we have known. 


VULTEE 


VULTEE AIRCRAFT, INC. e VULTEE FIELD, CALIFORNIA 
Builders of Trainers, Dive Bombers and Fighters 
Member, Aircraft War Production Council. Inc. 








“Sorry, Mister, I don’t know tires and batteries and things. 
how far it is to Centerville. But Pop says. . 
But Pop’ll tell you. ‘Shucks, it’s the little things that count. 


He knows everything. Cars have to last till the war’s won, 


That’s Pop’s service station right _ and my job’s makin’ sure they do!’ ” 


down the road. The one with . 4 r 
CARELESS TODAY, CAR-LESS TOMORROW! Let your 
Texaco Dealer help make your car last longer 
You'll like my Pop. with Insulated Havoline or Texaco Motor 
Oil and with Marfak chassis lubrication. 
He’s always goin’ out of his way And now that gas-mileage is so important, 
be sure to specify Sky Chief or Fire-Chief 
to help folks. Gasoline. Don’t drive meedlessly! Don't 
Like the way he fusses with their Speed... it wastes gas, oil, tires! Gouke bbelcome a 
>Re 


the Texaco stag out in front. 


—_ 


~~ Tune in the TEXACO STAR THEATRE every Sunday night—cBs_ TEXACO DEALERS 
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Young Fighters 


In the plush splendor of the Soviet Em- 
bassy three young Russian delegates to the 
International Student Assembly received 
the press last week. 

Dressed in an ordinary gray business 
suit, Nikolai Krasavchenko, 26, Moscow 
youth leader and wartime fortifications ex- 
pert, was overshadowed by his uniformed 
companions. But one of them, Lt. Vladimir 
Pchelintsev, 23, snub-nosed former student 
at Leningrad Mining Institute and a crack 
dancer, who sat stiffly through the proceed- 
ings, was in turn outshone by the other. 
For it was a girl was stole the show—26- 
year-old Lt. Ludmila Pavlichenko. 

The stocky girl sniper wore a visored cap 
with magenta band and the Red Star, a 
flaring tunic, Sam Browne belt, and a long, 
baggy khaki skirt over black boots. On her 
chest dangled four medals, won for killing 
309 German soldiers in the Odessa and 
Sevastopol campaigns. While others were 
talking, she stared stolidly at those who 
stared at her, or let her brown, searching 
eyes wander over the elegant room with 
its gilt filigree and framed sepia drawings 
of Soviet officials. 

When she was called on to speak, the 
plain-faced girl rose awkwardly with a boy- 
ish sway of the shoulders and, grasping a 
yellow pencil in her two stubby hands, 
pressed down on the maroon brocade 
tablecloth as though it were the throat of 
a German soldier. All personal or frivolous 


queries she turned aside. Was she allowed 
to wear make-up in the army? Yes, but 
when you are fighting, you do not think 
of that. 

After working in a factory, she went in 
1988 to the Sniper’s School. When war 
broke, she asked to join the army as a 
sniper, but she was taken in only. when 
she had proved her aim. This she accom- 
plished at Odessa, where she put an end 
to two Rumanians. These were only dem- 
onstration shots, however, and are not in- 
cluded in her official score. 

“You go out while it is dark, at 4 or 
4:30, and come back late at night,” she 
said. “You need great self-control, will 
power, and endurance to lie fifteen hours at 
a stretch without moving. The slightest 
start may mean death. 

“One thousand five hundred planes flew 
over Sevastopol every day. The sun was 
blotted out by clouds of dust and earth. 
Still we held on, battling from the ruins. 
We mowed down the Hitlerites like grain. 

“Every shrub that could afford cover for 
a sniper had been marked by the Germans. 
They not only knew our positions, but they 
knew the snipers by name. I have heard 
them shout more than once through a 
speaking trumpet: ‘Ludmila Pavlichenko, 
come over to us. We will give you lots of 
chocolate and make you an officer.’ Then: 
‘You had better keep out of our way, 
Pavlichenko! If we catch you, we will tear 
you into 309 pieces and scatter them to 
the winds!’” 





Bazykin, Youth Leader Krasavchenko, and Lieutenant Pchelintsev 
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Ludmila Pavlichenko, the girl sniper, stole the show from Embassy Secretary 


How did she feel when she killed her first 
Nazi and how after her last? “With the 
first one I had no emotion at all. It was 
like killing a wild beast—worse than that, 
@ poisonous snake. And afterwards it was 
always the same.” 


Turnabout 


“Is it true that every newspaper pub- 
lisher is a louse?” Edward Arnold, who 
takes publishers’ roles in newspaper scen- 
arios, asked Cliff Prevost, National Press 
Club president. Thus began an evening of 
joshing turnabout interviews at the club, 
where a score of Hollywood and radio 
stars, in Washington on a_bond-selling 
tour, quizzed newspapermen. The stars 
dished out questions they’d been asked so 
often themselves—“How did you get into 
the newspaper business?” or “What is 
your current romance?” 

Martha Scott leveled some pretty per- 
sonal questions at Mark Sullivan, column- 
ist. Irene Dunne asked Raymond Clapper: 
“Doesn’t it embarrass you when you read 
over some of the tripe you’ve written?” 
Ginny Simms, Bing Crosby, Hedy Lamarr, 
Bud Abbott and Lou Costello, Jimmy Cag- 
ney, Dinah Shore, and Connee Boswell had 
their turn with other reporters. 

Ann Rutherford cornered Drew Pear- 
son for an autograph. She went on to ask 
him to what childhood incident he attrib- 
uted his present position as Washington 
Merry-Go-Round columnist, and how he 
got along without his partner, Bob Allen, 
now in the Army. “I miss Allen,” Pearson 
answered. “He’s shorter than I am, and he 
used to fit nicely under the President’s 
desk.” 

The Washington Post’s managing edi- 
tor, A. F. (Casey) Jones, advised Ralph 
Bellamy on how to be a reporter in Wash-. 
ington. Be rude to the nation’s big shots, 
Jones said. For instance, “Go tell Secretary 
Morgenthau his tax program’s in a hell 
of a mess.” “He might call a cop,” Bel- 
lamy objected. “No,” said Jones, “but 
he’d probably appoint you as an expert.” 


Capital Bits 

A reporter called the home of the Agent 
General for India to inquire whether J. J. 
Singh, currently crusading here for inde- 
pendence for India, was a representative 
of the British Indian Government. The 
Agent General was not at home, but his 
Harvard student son answered: “Oh no, 
Mr. Singh represents the Indian people” . . . 
The New Zealand Legation staff has quiet- 
ly had the word “Lift” painted on its ele- 
vator . . . Government girls to be housed 
in Washington dormitories erected for them 
are complaining that the 30-inch beds Fed- 
eral idea men propose to install aren’t fit 
for pygmies. They say that statistics show 
@ person turns 22 times in a night’s sleep, 
and a girl would fall out of a 30-inch bed 
with fewer turns than that. 
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Nazis and Vassals Reported Set 
to Redraw the Map of Europe 


Hitler May Dangle Bait 
for Allies to Bow to Conquests 
and Wage Joint War on Japs 


August doled out the last days of sum- 
mer sunshine and Europe plodded into 
September with glum forebodings. Fields 
yielded their wheat, barley, rye, turnips, 
and potatoes and soon Germany-bound 
freight cars would rob the peasants of 
their treasure. Prudent birds winged south- 
ward, but human beings would watch the 
summer perish in rain and fog; over the 
Nazi-conquered Continent, autumn meant 
unheated houses, empty larders, and a 
cheerless future. 

Of war news there was no scarcity last 
week. But the political arena was strange- 
ly still—so still that rumors traveled like 
autumn wind in the trees. “Peace feelers” 
could be heard from Helsinki to Athens, 


from Warsaw to Lisbon. Hitler, said gut- 
tural and liquid voices speaking a dozen 
different languages, would presently make 
an offer to England: let the Allies abandon 
Russia and acknowledge German hegem- 
ony over the Continent. Then let the 
white races unite and polish off the Japa- 
nese. 

No official voice authenticated the ru- 
mors, but in Berne, Switzerland, the cor- 
respondent of The New York Times seized 
on something substantial. Hot out of Ger- 
many came news of a forthcoming “Euro- 
pean Conference” wherein the master 
nation would meet its “allies” and vassals 
and even the neutral states in a plan to 
“fix” the map of Europe. Six weeks of 
preparations had been completed; in three 
more there would be a “cessation of hos- 
tilities on the eastern front” and the pa- 
rade of the puppets would take place in 
Berlin. Whether “cessation” meant that 
the Nazis anticipated a victory over the 











Russians within three weeks, or whether 
they merely proposed “immobilization” of 
the front in preparation for winter, re. 
mained an enigma to diplomatic circles, 
The Vichy radio, however, supplied its own 
interpretation. A German “spokesman,” it 
reported, had stated that when the Nazi 
Armies reached the Volga the Reich would 
possess, for the first time, a “natural fron- 
tier between Europe and Asia” and would 
therefore call a temporary halt in the Rus- 
sian campaign. 

The rumors of the impending “Euro- 
pean Conference” spread anxiety over Eu- 
rope: any map of the Nazis’ devising was 
certain to bring more woe to “allies,” vas- 
sals, and neutrals alike. The reports jolted 
Italy like a minor temblor. To Mussolini, 
long thwarted in his dream of snaffling ter- 
ritory from France, the plan could serve 
only as a reminder of his lowly estate as 


‘a minion of Berlin. But there was still a 


little fight left. 

Virginio Gayda, the Duce’s 57-year-old 
literary helot who turns out 60,000 words 
of official opinion weekly, got down to work 
at once. Out of his typewriter, by his usual 


_two-finger system, came a set of Italian 


claims. Eight “revindications” were listed: 
(1) “Complete liberty of movement in the 
Mediterranean”—presumably Italian con- 
trol over Mare Nostrum; (2) “free access 
to both oceans”—apparently involving the 
annexation of Gibraltar and the Suez 
Canal; (3) “vast colonial spaces for the 
settlement of Italian populations”; (4) 
“Corsica, Dalmatia, and Malta”; (5) 
“Ethiopia, the frontiers of which are to be 
enlarged”; (6) “Tunisia, and at least con- 
dominium of other colonies in North Afr- 
ca”; (7) “Mediterranean territories be- 
longing to the Ottoman Empire up to the 
Italian-Turkish war”—probably Cyprus; 
(8) “French West African Chad and the 
British protectorate Nigeria.” 

Mussolini’s mouthpiece neglected to 
mention, however, Italy’s former demands 
on France for Nice and Savoy. 


Significance 


Once before the Nazis experimented with 
a parade of satellites in Berlin. With great 
fanfare, representatives of twelve nations 
filed into the Reich chancellery last Nov. 
25 and signed, or in some cases renewed, 
the Anti-Comintern pact (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 8, 1941) . This maneuver, designed to 
enlist Europe in a “holy crusade,” proved 
almost a total failure. Although a handful 
of Balkan puppets did fling their armies 
against the Soviet, nowhere were the 
masses duped into any great anti-Com- 
munistic fervor. 

But a map-fixing conference, requiring 
the subservience not of peoples but of gov- 
ernments, most of them already dependent 
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on Berlin for their very existence, would 
stand a much greater chance of success. 
Moreover, while a campaign against Russia 
asked for active cooperation, a new polit- 
ical division of the Continent needed only 
passive acquiescence. 

From Hitler’s point of view the scheme 
had much to recommend it. A grandiose 
spectacle celebrating a definitive map of 
Europe would lend emphasis to a Nazi 
proclamation that the war in Russia had 
been won. It might also jockey the remain- 
ing neutrals—Sweden, Switzerland, Tur- 
key, and Portugal—into a tight situation. 
If they consented to take part, it would 
constitute an acknowledgement of Nazi 
domination on the Continent; a refusal 
would invite retaliation. 

Finally, the achievement of such a Nazi 
“charter” would provide a prelude to fur- 
ther machinations. Hitler might then ad- 
dress himself to- the democracies in this 
wise: “As you now see, the conquest of Eu- 
Tope is a fait accompli. Germany stands 
teady to cooperate with the Anglo-Saxons 
i @ campaign to maintain white suprema- 
cy.” Outright rejection by the Allies would 
do him no harm. If the bait tempted Amer- 
ian or British appeasers, it would be so 
much to the good. In the Nazis’ telescopic 
strategy, a diversion of Allied forces to the 
Pacific would serve a threefold purpose: it 
would allow Germany time to recover from 
Russia; it would inevitably cause heavy 
British and American losses, and it would 


probably eliminate Japan. 
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Before the “European Conference” could 
be held, however, several vexing questions 
remained to be answered. Could Italy and 
France be forced into a territorial accord? 
Could Rumania and Hungary be cudgeled 
into renunciation of their ancient enmity? 
Not even Hitler could risk a congress of 
bickering vassals. 








A Duke Dies 


The big Sunderland flying boat, 60 miles 
out on a military flight to Iceland, roared 
above the fog which hid the rugged Scotch 
Highlands, and the Duke of Kent, Air 
Commodore, watched operations from the 
bridge. Presently the pilot abandoned a 
dogleg course through anti-aircraft de- 
fenses, which had been charted, and short- 
routed the ship across the treacherous 
hills. When he considered it clear of land, 
he nosed it down through the clouds for 
submarine reconnaissance—and a moment 
later it was a flaming coffin on a hillside 
surrounded by higher peaks. 

The Duke’s body was thrown clear of 
the fire and escaped mutilation except for 
cuts from the windscreen. The sole survi- 
vor, Flight Sgt. Andrew S. W. Jack, blind- 
ed, his voice gone, horribly burned, wan- 
dered up the hill in the wrong direction un- 
til sensing his mistake, he turned back and 
stumbled 6 miles to a house he found by 
sounds. Among the thirteen who died was 
the Duke’s equerry, Michael Strutt, son-in- 
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law of Joseph W. Frazer of Toledo, Ohio, 
Willys-Overland president, who had re- 
placed another member of the party short- 
ly before the take-off. 

Born fifth in line to the British throne 
89 years ago and blessed with the best 
looks in the family, Prince George, Duke 
of Kent, was forced out of a naval career 
by seasickness and out of the Foreign Of- 
fice by ill health. Thereafter he followed 
his oldest brother’s pattern as empire sales- 
man, speed driver, jazz musician, playboy, 
and flyer—he learned to pilot in one of 
Wales’ discarded planes. His nickname in 
the family circle was “Babe”; in Mayfair, 
it was “P.G.” 

Unlike Wales, Prince George was tract- 
able. When his father found out about an 
escapade with an American dancer and 
ordered him forthwith to choose a wife, he 
selected the beautiful Princess Marina of 
Greece. He was rewarded with a dukedom 
just before he married her on Nov. 29, 
1934, and took a house at 3 Belgrave 
Square (bathroom by Sert). Then Kent 
and his chic Duchess became magnets for 
London’s smart set; his appointment as 
Governor General of Australia in 1938 
was regarded as a sentence to exile. It was 
postponed by the outbreak of war and 
return to the fighting forces. 

Since then the Duke had been little in 
the news except in connection with of- 
ficial duties, including a visit to this coun- 
try and the White House just ayear ago. 
And when his second son and third child 





This is the kind of news you don’t expect to 
hear today. And it’s good news for every user 
of fluorescent lamps. Prices have been reduced 
12% to 17%, giving you even lower lighting 
costs, even more light for your money. Here 
again is proof of Westinghouse leadership in 
lamp design, research and manufacturing 
know-how. But lowered prices are not all. 
Quality has been substantially increased too. 
Today Westinghouse Mazda lamps give more 
light, last longer and cost less. 





12% Brighter Light 
Technical improvements give you 
brighter light—in the 40 watt white 
lamp, for example, brightness is 
increased from 1880 to 2100 lumens 
—almost 12% more light for your 
money. 


Athousand Extra Hours of Life 


In addition to lower costs and 
brighter light, Westinghouse fluo- 
rescent lamps now last longer than 
ever before—40 watt white lamps 
now have a rated life of 2500 hours 
—an increase of 1000 hours. 


FLUORESCENT 


14.watt T-12 reduced from 80c to 70e 
15-watt T-12 reduced from 80c to 70 
30-watt T-8 reduced from 80c to 70¢ 


New low prices, on Westinghouse Mazda Fluorescent Lamps, effective September 1st 


15-watt T-8 reduced from 65c to 57e 
20-watt T-12 reduced from 
40-watt T-12 reduced from $1.15 to 95¢ 


100-watt T-17 reduced from $2.60 to $2.15 
The above prices are for daylight and white lamps. 


Prices on Westinghouse soft white and colored fluorescent lamps are also reduced. 


Prices on MAZDA H (MERCURY) also Reduced 


400-watt T-16 AH1 reduced from $11.00 to $9.50 


400-watt T-16 BH1 reduced from $11.00 to $9.50 


3000-watt T-914 AH9 reduced from $45.00 to $40.00 
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was born on July 4, he named him Mi- 
chael George Charles Franklin. President 
Roosevelt was one of the baby’s eight god- 
parents. 

No laurels graced Kent’s coffin as it 
was lowered to the family vaults at Wind- 
sor Aug. 29 in the presence of his kneel- 
ing duches, relatives and royal exiles: 





America, and the French-Italian Bank of 
South America. 


J Seventeen Axis vessels, aggregating 90,- 
000 tons, were confiscated. 


q The government laid plans to evacuate 
all Germans from the “bulge of Brazil”— 
the strategic area which lies only 1,600 


War Spirit: Rioters wreck a German café in Brazil’s capital 


Destiny had permitted him no record of 
especial glory. But England loved him. He 
was a soldier and a good fellow. 





Brazil on Guard 


In its first week of war, Brazil rounded 
up so many Axis nationals that Rio de 
Janeiro had to give them priorities on jail 
cells: common prisoners were removed to 
federal lock-ups outside the capital. Two 
hundred Germans were put to work on the 
Rio de Janeiro highway project. At this 
Lafayette de Azevedo Pondé, Interior Sec- 
retary of Bahia, commented dryly: “The 
Germans have closed our sea routes and 
the Germans will open our land routes.” 

Other developments: 


{ Three of the largest Axis-owned banks in 
Brazil, with assets of nearly $35,000,000, 
were closed. They were the German Trans- 
atlantic Bank, the German Bank of South 


nautical miles across the South Atlantic 
from Dakar in French West Africa. 


q All the nine other republics of South 
America granted to Brazil the rights of a 
nonbelligerent, which meant that their 
ports and airfields were open to Brazilian 
planes. ° _ 





British Reds Unmuzzled 


Though Karl Marx wrote “Das Kapi- 
tal” in London and is buried in Highgate 


‘Cemetery, Britons generally have little 


love for Communism. No more than 20,- 
000 officially belong to Moscow’s British 
branch, and it has never been a political 
force to reckon with. In the 615-member 
House of Commons, William Gallacher, a 
Scot, is a lone Red wolf. 

Nonetheless, the British Communist 
organ, The Daily Worker, didn’t do too 


badly in an antirevolutionary land. It 
boasted the distinguished scientist J. B. S, 
Haldane as chairman of its editorial board 
and its circulation ran around 100,000 
daily. Before the war the paper was 
bitterly anti-Nazi, but after the German. 
Soviet deal of 1939, it followed the new 
Moscow party line into denunciation of 
the war as “imperialistic”; once it even 
said Britain forced the war on Hitler. For 
more than a year The Daily Worker got 
away with it. Then, on Jan, 17, 194], 
Home Secretary Herbert Morrison stepped 
in. He suppressed both the Communist 
organ and a newsletter called The Week, 
edited by Claude Cockburn, former Lon- 
don Times reporter who was also The 
Daily Worker’s diplomatic correspondent. 

‘The Nazi invasion of Russia brought a 
growing demand, chiefly in leftist circles, 
that the ban be lifted. Only last March 
Morrison refused to do so, saying the 
newspaper couldn’t be trusted. Last week 
the British Government changed its policy 
abruptly. The Daily Worker and The 
Week were both allowed to resume pub- 
lication but with a warning that they 
would be suppressed again if their editorial 
policies hampered the government’s “suc- 
cessful prosecution” of the war. 





Royal Romance 


They met, some five months ago, on a 
bus. The pretty, 17-year-old Jewish girl, 
June Morris, was first attracted by the 
dark-haired youth’s “perfect English.” He 
had a job in the Yorkshire war factory 
where she was a voluntary canteen worker. 
Later, at a dance at Harewood House, 
they were properly introduced. The youth 
turned out to be the Hon. Gerald Lascelles, 
18-year-old nephew of King George VI, 
son of the Earl of Harewood and the 
Princess Royal, the King’s only sister, and 
tenth in line for the British throne. 

The girl commoner and royal youth, 
soon scheduled to enter the army, went 
out together, to movies and dances. They 
fell in love and decided to marry. The 
trouble was that young Lascelles cannot 
get the King’s consent to any marriage 
until he is 21; even then, ‘he may not be 
allowed to marry his fiancée in Britain. 
But they agreed they would be married 
in some other country if need be, prob- 
ably after the war. 

Last week The Daily Mirror, London 
tabloid, broke the story of the royal ro- 
mance. It lasted only one edition and was 
then withdrawn under pressure from high 
places. But both June and her mother 
promptly admitted the story was true. “It 
doesn’t matter to me who he is,” said the 
girl. “I can’t help his being the son of an 
earl.” Lord Harewood called on the Mor- 
rises to pour cold water on the project. 
From young Gerald came the last word: 
“Families,” he said plaintively, “can be 
very difficult.” ao 











M From the ashes of war’s destruction shall 
rise a greater mode of transportation—the 
“merchant aerine.” Already the logistics of 
global warfare are requiring aerial armadas of 


military cargo-planes. When peace returns, 
they will have proved that flying freighters 
not only have greater speed and mobility, but 
also carry cargo at a low cost per ton-mile. 


Aerols* enable these air leviathans to take-off 
and land with complete safety and efficiency. 
By cushioning the landing shock with hydrau- 
lic-pneumatic action they protect the plane, 


crew, and cargo. Aerols are also used on all 
other kinds of war planes—from the fiercest 
fighters to the biggest bombers, on every ter- 
rain and in every climate. Thus Aerols serve 
the cause of Victory today. Tomorrow, they will 
render an even greater service when the sky- 
ways are filled with fleets of flying freighters. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION ° e CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Also Manufacturers of 
Cleco pneumatic tools for the aircraft and general industry, 
Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks and buses, 
and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction work. 


AIRPLANE'’S LANDING GEAR THE NAME 
Ue Oem On OR SU ar -n  n o  o O e! 
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President Seeks Inflation Cure 


as Living Costs Spiral Upward 


Review of Complex Situation 
Indicates He Will Establish 
Wage and Farm Price Ceilings 


From the White House last week came 
ominous warning. The cost of living may 
not-only get out of hand—but may do it 
within 30 days. To head off this danger of 
inflation, Mr, Roosevelt said, would re- 
quire a speedy operation, one far faster 
than a lumbering Congress could be ex- 
pected to perform. Hence the President 
has set his legal experts to work to see 
if his present extraordinary war powers 
aren’t sufficient for the indicated drastic 
surgery. 

Legal sanction and an inflation remedy 
are scheduled to be discussed by Mr. 
Roosevelt next Monday—Labor Day—in 
a radio fireside chat. Capital reports indi- 
cate that his talk will be a “nation shaker.” 
The President has already shown he is 
willing to incur labor and farm-bloc oppo- 
sition by seeking control of wages and 
farm prices, though on a “flexible” basis 
as contrasted with a rigid freezing order. 
This means extended rationing, alloca- 
tions, and other regimentation designed to 
insure an equality of sacrifice and an equal 
sharing of available consumers’ goods. 

What prompted Mr. Roosevelt’s decision 
for “speedy” action was the imminent 
danger of black markets resulting from 
the meat shortage crisis (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 
$1) . Last Monday Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude Wickard, chief of the WPB Food 
Requirements Committee, moved to set 
quotas for meat sales by packers and an- 
nounced a national meat-rationing plan to 
go into effect “in about four months.” 
Prior to the rationing announcement, Leon 
Henderson loosed a blast forecasting doom 
for his price ceilings. The. OPA Admini- 
strator pointed out: Between June 15 and 
July 15, the cost of foods not under price 
controls advanced 2.5 per cent, equal to 
a 30 per cent boost on an annual basis. 
But in the same period prices under his 
control rose only 0.8 per cent. A vociferous 
apostle of farm price and wage freezing, 
Henderson laid the blame for the price rise 
disparity squarely on the doorstep of agri- 
culture and labor. 

Meanwhile, the National Association of 
Manvfacturers reieased a study showing 
wages and salaries to be 72 per cent higher 
than in 1989, while farm income is up 51 


per cent. Yet in these same years, Labor 
Department statistics show the cost of 
living has risen only 18 per cent—in other 
words, there is a big margin of extra 
purchasing power. 

One tip-off to Presidential thinking 
came at midweek when Mr. Roosevelt 
said he liked Henderson’s viewpoints on 
inflation control. Earlier Henderson had 
admired the Canadian inflation checks. 
Canada, he said, is way ahead of the 
United States in fighting inflation, because 
it has wage and farm price controls, en- 
forced savings, and stiffer taxes, plus a 
generally tougher, more realistic set of fis- 
cal controls. The Dominion, he pointedly 
emphasized, holds farm prices in line with 
direct subsidies. 


Significance———~— 


The living-cost rise that apparently 
finally spurred Mr. Roosevelt, Hender- 
son, and many others to action is an ad- 
vanced symptom of inflation, not its 
cause. Demands for higher wages, boosts in 
farm prices, and the leaks in price ceil- 
ings followed the breeding of the infla- 
tion virus in the spreading pool of war ex- 
penditures ($67,000,000,000 this fiscal 


year). Declining supplies of consumer 
goods hastened the process. 

Those close to the President say he 
realizes these facts. They say he is trying 
to keep discussion of inflation on a simple 


one-syllable plane. But they further say he 
has felt that only when the people could 
actually see and feel inflation in the form 
of runaway prices would they be ready to 
accept the necessary drastic controls. 

Stripped to its barest essentials, infla- 
tion is really a relatively simple capitalis- 
tic-society phenomenon. Whenever the 
total amount of money offered in exchange 
for goods and services exceeds the total 
supply of those goods and services, prices 
will rise. 

The complicated factors, however, are 
the things which bring about these condi- 
tions and the controls which must be put 
into effect if it is impossible or inexpedi- 
ent to correct the fundamental ailment. 

Early New Deal “pump priming” re- 
covery spending and the other borrow- 
spend devices piled up a then huge Fed- 
eral debt but failed to achieve the Admin- 
istration’s purpose—to have ‘the nation 
lift itself by its bootstraps out of the «le- 
pression. In part, this was because there 
was an abundance of goods and services. 
But more important, it failed because the 
borrow-spend money didn’t gather “ve- 
locity”; that is, it remained in banks in- 
stead of going into private ventures. 

Then came the attack against abun- 
dance. The plowing under of crops, bonuses 
for not raising corn, slaughter of pigs, and 
the like were all an attempt to drive sup- 
ply toward demand. This scarcity reg:me 
still ignored stimulation of the profit mo- 
tive, which was the reason for idle monev. 

Today everything is changed. ‘The 
breach created by uncertainties of dep:es- 
sion and administrative experiments is 
filled by war’s urgencies. And Uncle Sam 
is the main customer of booming indus- 











“Reaching For The Wrong Weapon” 
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Because it has been folded properly. 
Because it has been made with care. 
Because it has been inspected with 
even greater care. 

And because it has been stored in 
a special air conditioned room— with 
exact temperature and humidity 
control— to protect the silk fabric 
against mildew or other climatic 
damage. 

Ordinary air conditioning . . . the 
kindof airconditioning you’ ve known 
in the past... 
like this. More precise. . 


wouldn’t do for a job 
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be vastly improved air conditioning 


... with accurate control of humidity 
as well as temperature. Required 
climates will be reproduced at will. 

When the time comes to supply the 
air conditioning needs of the post- 


_ war world, General Electric will be 


ready. General Electric Co., Air Con- 
ditioning and Commercial Refriger- 
ation Department, Bloomfield, N.J. 
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try. As for squeezing civilian demand and 
supply together, the situation now is such 
as to make the fondest dreams of the 
scarcity planners look like 2 cents. 

We now have severe scarcity. The other 
inflation ingredient—money—is pouring 
into workers’ purses at an unprecedented 
rate as the war effort unfolds. The whole 
situation is aggravated because available 
goods decrease each time a factory con- 
verts to war manufacture. Similarly, food 
supplies shrink as more foodstuffs go to 
our Allies and our soldiers. 

Once the stage was thus set for infla- 
tion, price boosts began. Living costs 
crept upwards, slowly at first, then faster. 


Organized labor demanded and got wage. 


increases. Farmers howled for protection 
from advancing wages and got it in the 
form of an artificially high price formula 
(110 per cent of favorable prior years’ 
prices) and also gained exemption from 
price ceilings. The nation was caught in a 
vicious whipsaw. Failure to take prompt and 
drastic action when the price-wage symp- 
toms first appeared made inevitable the 
emergency now confronting the nation. 

As labor and agriculture alternately 
gained an advantage while climbing higher 
and higher on the inflation ladder, white- 
collar workers, sitting on the sidelines 
with relatively stable incomes, were the 
first to suffer a lowered standard of living. 
Remedial, halfway measures were hastily 
devised. The government issued the gen- 
eral maximum price-stabilizing order an- 
nounced last April. This put ceilings on 
part of the items making up the cost 
of living, but not on farm products. Last 
July 15 the WLB tried to evolve a way of 
holding wages at the price level prevailing 
when the price order was issued. This was 
the Little Steel formula—granting raises 
to compensate for the 15 per cent increase 
in the cost of living between Jan. 1, 1941 
and the date price ceilings were clamped 
down. But because these measures were 
only partially effective in their coverage, 
wages didn’t stay pegged and farm prices 
shot skyward while even the price ceilings 
sprang leaks. . 

In short, a tremendous excess | :rchasing 
power was pushing upward against the 
partial ceilings, threatening momentarily 
to blow off the lid and boil over into black 
markets. This excess purchasing power is 
the much-discussed “inflation gap”—the 
amount of money which can’t find an out- 
let in markets of diminishing supplies of 
goods and services. Its source lies in the 
needs of the war machine which demand 
that the government continue to pour 
forth huge sums, thus increasing incomes 
while the same war takes away the normal 
outlets for such purchasing power—con- 
sumer goods and services. 

Therein lies the nub of the President’s 
problem: how to keep consumers from un- 
leashing that terrific purchasing power 
against dwindling supplies of consumer 
goods and diminishing services. One ex- 
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Acme 
“Tough guys” at the White House: Admiral King, Nelson, General Arnold 


treme would be to tax it away, or combine 
taxes with compulsory savings, thus rub- 
bing out the inflation gap. At the other 
extreme would be as comprehensive -a set 
of controls the world has ever seen: con- 
trols rigidily regulating wages and prices 
and rationing supplies down to the last 
toothpick. 

Those close to Administration strategy 
are looking for a “middle-of-the-road” 
policy with, perhaps, some frills in unusual 
devices to sop up the remaining excess 
income. Such a program would include 
taxes as drastic as deemed politically ex- 
pedient, flexible ceilings on wages and 
farm prices, and broad extensions of con- 
trols through rationing in allocation. Even 
with a program falling short of extremity, 
this means regimentation on a scale never 
before known in the United States. And 
no matter which way it is looked at, the 
real hard truth is that Americans not only 
are going to have their standard of living 
reduced all along the line, but will have to 
sacrifice for the duration the traditional 
American way of life. 





oe Deflated 


Donald M. Nelson was as good as his 
word. He got tough. And he made two 
moves last week to prove it: (1) On Mon- 
day he took complete control of allocations 
of critical materials; (2) on Thursday he 
stripped the Army and Navy of delegated 
power to issue priority ratings on raw 
materials. A new setup of War Production 
Board specialists who will work directly 
with industry in the field now have sole 
authority to issue priority ratings. 


Thus Nelson acted to end “priority in- 
flation”—a snag that had slowed much 
war production. The WPB had long com- 
plained that Army and Navy procurement 
officers and plant inspectors, armed with 
authority to sign contracts, were writing 
more priorities than there were supplies 
to fill them. The mix-up had created short- 
ages where none should exist and piled up 
surpluses where they weren’t needed. By 
turning this authority over to his own 
men, Nelson took a long step toward re- 
capturing control of materials. 

Nelson’s orders added up to the begin- 
ning of a new master plan for balancing 
available supplies with most urgent needs. 
A WPB spokesman described it as a real- 
ization of the controls WPB was originally 
designed to create. For the first time, it 
was said, the board now had a reasonably 
complete supply and demand picture of 
American industry. With this, it was in- 
dicated, future shortages could be avoided 
and production increased. Last week end 
came reports that Nelson would soon take 
over much of the production-scheduling 
powers exercised by the armed services as 


. the next step in his “get tough policy.” 


Other WPB developments last week: 


4 Terming the board’s labor division mere 
“window dressing,” AFL-CIO representa- 
tives demanded a bigger voice for labor in 
WPB (see page 65). Retorting with a 
demand for specific recommendations, Nel- 
son promised to meet the labor chiefs again 
this week for possible action. 


{Three WPB $l-a-year men departed: 
Amory Houghton, Director General of Op- 
erations, resigned to save Nelson and the 
board “any embarrassment.” Along with 
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The plucky merchant marine, strong- 







est link between the United Nations, 
puts its trust in dependable wires 
and cables of copper for inter- 
communication systems, for engine 
controls, and often for steering. 
Wire failure would be serious. 


Equally important to America’s war effort 
is the safeguarding of the power that en- 
ables our shipyards and plants to launch 
better than a ship a day. Here too, depend- 
able wires and cables of copper are used 
for distribution of electrical power... for wire 
failure would interrupt production, itself. 


Today ... Anaconda Products are pre-empted 
for the toughest wiring jobs in war produc- 
tion. Anaconda Wire & Cable Company is de- 
voting its production wholeheartedly to our coun- 
try’s war effort...turning out the most modern 
types of copper wire and cable, each engineered 
to fit the job . . . and doing it seven days a week! 


Meanwhile... Anaconda Wire & 
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methods ... improving existing products, developing 
new ones. 

The benefits of this intensive program of original 
research today are going into our country’s war 
effort. But when the emergency is ended they will 
be available to industry everywhere...a pool of 
practical information, of product development and 
improvement...even finer wires and 








Cable Research carries on: Working A cables of copper. 431 
‘ with redoubled effort are the research from D GENERAL OFFICES: 25 Broadway, New York 
e ‘. = CHICAGO OFFICE: 20 North Wacker Drive 
ahnentnntes of the Company ... inves- This familiar trade-mark Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
tigating and testing materials and ee ee Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
and production, 











ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


They reach 
for a drink 
and 


Save time 


If your machines require uninterrupted 
attendance, the Ajax Mobile Water Serv- 
ice will be valuable to you. The strong 
galvanized tank can be carried by a 
“water boy” or placed upon your travel- 
ling cafeteria. Clean Ajax Paper Cups are 
drawn from a dust-tight dispenser 
fastened to the tank. Each cup is used 
only once—thus avoiding the danger of 
contagion. 


Address Dept. 9 at plant nearest you. 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO., 68 Prescott Street, 
Worcester, Mass. © PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE 
CO., 416 Second Street, San Francisco, California 
U. S. ENVELOPE CO., Los Angeles Division, 
2828 East Twelfth Street, Los, Angeles, California. 
Divisions of United States Envelope Company 


Ajax Mobile Water Service 

is used widely on Defense: 
construction jobs. Saves | 
time, promotes health, im- 

proves morale. Perhapsyou | 
can use it—send for in- | 
formation. 


AJA\ ron On oS 
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a number of other glass companies and of- 
ficials, Houghton and the Corning Glass 
Works, of which he is board chairman, 
had been convicted in Toledo Aug. 25 of 
violating the Sherman antitrust act. Other 
resigners were Reese H. Taylor, president 
of Union Oil Co., Los Angeles, and R. C. 
Allen, executive vice president of Oglebay, 
Norton & Co., Cleveland. They left vacant 
the posts of chief and deputy chief, re- 
spectively, of the WPB iron and steel 
branch. Some sources said this was part 
of Nelson’s threatened house cleaning. 
Others contended that Taylor and Allen 
had quit because they were “fed up” with 
what they considered WPB’s mishandling 
of steel problems. 


{ Two discharged $6,500-a-year WPB of- 
ficials and three used-machine-tool dealers 
this Monday were indicted at Nelson’s 
request by a Federal grand jury in Wash- 
ington on charges of conspiracy to de- 
fraud the United States and hinder the 
war effort. They are: Robert B. Rhoads 
and Ralph L. Glaser, who left WPB posts 
early last month; Louis E. Emerman of 
Chicago, one of the largest machine-tool 
dealers in the country; and Clarence J. 
O’Brien of Philadelphia, and his nephew, 
Frank L. O’Brien Jr. 


{ Nelson appointed a Committee on Con- 
centration of Production, headed by Joseph 
L. Weiner, Deputy Director of the Office 
of Civilian Supply, and including all 21 
WPB industry branches. This presaged a 
long-expected concentration of essential ci- 
vilian manufacture in a few selected plants, 
along lines worked out in England. There, 
production in $2 separate industries has 
been concentrated since April 1, and many 
products such as jewelry, tableware, leath- 
er luggage, most glassware, and all do- 
mestic furniture except nursery equipment, 
have been entirely banned since Aug. 1. In 
the United States, concentration will be of 
two types: (1) to conserve material, man- 
power, power, and transportation, and (2) 
covering industries that are equipped to 
manufacture war goods. 





Plane and Jane 
Hollywood this week was still ponder- 


_ ing a strange coincidence: (1) the blare of 


publicity over Howard Hughes’s new plan 
to build 500 giant cargo planes in coopera- 
tion with Henry J. Kaiser; and (2) the 
forthcoming release of Hughes’s new 
movie, “The Outlaw.” 

The capers of sultry and buxom Jane 
Russell in the rip-roaring film tale of 
Billy the Kid, had long been ready to hit 
the screen. But the refusal of the Hays 
office to pass two scenes in it had delayed 
the premiére—and taken the “edge” off 
the lush publicity that had focused on 
Miss Russell’s well-curved figure. 

With these troubles plaguing “The Out- 
law,” the Kaiser-Hughes partnership con- 
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summated in San Francisco a fortnight 
ago was a godsend to Russell Birdwell, 
Hughes’s personal press representative. But 
Birdwell insisted that the news break was 
just pure luck. 

Meanwhile, Kaiser met in Los Angeles 
with a War Production Board committee 
of established aircraft makers, to deter. 
nine the practicality of his cargo-plane pro- 


The Kaiser and Hughes publicity did 
no harm to “Outlaw” Jane Russell 


posal. Hughes was not present. Afterward, 
the committee members unofficially tagged 
the meeting “very disappointing,” but of- 
ficially promised to extend all possible help 
that would not interfere with existing com- 
bat-plane production. Admitting that get- 
ting materials was his big problem, Kaiser 
was nevertheless optimistic and last week 
end said he and Hughes had their pro- 
gram ready to submit to Washington. 

If he finally gets a go-ahead, best bets 
were that he’d short-circuit the regular 
aircraft industry, that Hughes’s staff of 
aviation engineers would plan for pro- 
duction of a plane designed by Hughes 
himself. Kaiser would probably build them 
at his Richmond, Calif., shipyards, which 
last Friday launched a 10,000-ton Liberty 
sea-going freighter in a record-making 24 
days. 





England’s Scrap 


America’s carrying coals to Newcastle, 
England, would seem matched in absurd- 
ity by England’s carrying scrap steel to 
New Castle, Pa. Yet, according to the 
trade journal Iron Age, that steel town 
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and many others in the United States 
may soon actually be sent scrap by Great 
Britain, which before the war imported 
almost all that commodity from us. 

Faced by a scrap shortage at the war’s 
outbreak, Britain increased her imports 
and scoured her own isles for iron fences, 
statues, and old motorcars to keep her 
furnaces going. The blitz then added an 
unexpected bonanza to the stockpile in the 
form of girders and other twisted iron 
from bombed cities. 

As a result, Britain now has a surplus. 
In view of our current shortage, British 
scrap would seem useful ballast in ships 
coming here for Lend-Lease goods. (P.S. 
for whisky drinkers: Contrary to popular 
impressions, Scotch is cargo, not ballast; 
it will still come here, too.) 


q J. M. Hopwood, president of the Hagan 
Corp. of Pittsburgh, was elected president 
of War Materials, Inc., a Metals Reserve 
Co. subsidiary set up a fortnight ago to 
buy up 5,000,000 tons of scrap. 


War Labor Day . 


For workingmen the nation over, Labor 
Day 1942 will really be a labor day. In 
answer to War Production Chief Donald 
M. Nelson’s request, they will cancel the 
holiday and stick to their grim job—pro- 
duction of more bullets, tanks, planes, and 
guns. 

Festivities will be out. In Detroit, for 
example, AFL has cancelled its parade 
and urged members not working to spend 
the week end on farms harvesting crops 
or repairing farm machinery; the CIO will 
parade at 5 p.m.—after doing a full day’s 
work. In paradeless Chicago, unions will 
stay in the factories for brief celebrations. 
In San Francisco, where AFL and CIO 
both called off marches, trains, buses and 
streetcars will go extra schedules to make 
sure workers get to plants in the face of 
holiday traffic. In New York, where lack 
of war work is the chief problem, workers 
with jobs will be asked by the CIO to 
Tg the Labor Day overtime to the 

Outwardly, it all adds up to a prospect 
of serenity and diligence on the first war- 
time Labor Day in 24 years. But the 
broader picture was one of ferment. 
Strikes brewed on several vital production 
fronts. Most important, there was the 
threat last week of a strike at the Alumi- 
num Co. of America. Workers there voted 
to reject a War Labor Board decision 
denying a request for a $l-a-day wage 
boost. Should the 32,000 members of 
CIO’s Aluminum Workers of America 
walk out, virtually all aircraft production 
im America would be hit. 

ominous was this situation that 
Washington was tense with anxiety. 
Union and government officials scheduled 
a last-ditch meeting this week to solve it. 
It even took the edge off relief over WLB 








% It’s an army tailored for swift movement 
— this new fighting army of Uncle Sam’s. 


And we’re ready, here in America, to help 
speed this fighting army on its way — to 
wherever danger threatens. We'll move it 
on land, through the air, by water — and, 
yes, even under the water... ! 


For, thanks to Sturtevant pioneering in 
tunnel ventilation—yesterdays of pioneering 
that help speed Victory today — entire 
armies can be whisked under water, at vital 
points from coast to coast. Lethal fumes 
from motorized equipment are drawn off 
instantly and with certainty, by powerful 
Sturtevant ventilating equipment—assuring 
air safety for troops at all times. 


These famous sub-aqueous Sturtevant- 
equipped tunnels include both the Holland 
and new Lincoln Tunnels between New 
York and New Jersey, Queens Midtown 
Tunnels between New York and Queens, 
and the Detroit-Canada Vehicular Tunnel. 
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Other Sturtevant-ventilated tunnels, which 
are playing a vital role in speeding military 
transportation, are the Oakland-Alameda 
and the Broadway Low-level Tunnels in 
San Francisco, and the seven miles of ve- 
hicular tunnels on Pennsylvania’s great 160 
mile super-highway between Pittsburgh 
and Harrisburg. 


Thus the yesterdays of Sturtevant pioneer- 
ing are bearing fruit today, “Putting Air to 
Work” on many a front for Victory. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park ° 


Boston, Mass. 








It’s the excessive perspiration that comes 
with today’s extra walking that helps breed 
- the Athlete’s Foot fungi. These tiny plants 
feed on stale perspiration products and 
dead skin.Then, when the skin cracks open, 
they get in and infect the living tissue. Livid 
red toes, peeling skin and pain with every 
step tell you it’s Athlete’s Foot you’ve got! 


al 


Soak those cracks 


Examine the skin be- 
tween your toes to- 
night! Is it cracked, 
raw? Drench the 
entire foot with 
Absorbine Jr., full 
strength. Repeat 
daily, nightandmorn- | 
ing. Remember—it’s | 
the nationwide favor. 
ite for relieving Ath- 
lete’s Foot! 


1. Absorbine Jr. is an effective fungicide. tt 
kills the Athlete's Foot fungi « on contact, 


2. It dissolves the perspiration products on 
which Athlete's Foot fungi thrive. 


3. it dries the skin between the foes. 

4. It soothes and helps heal the broken tissues. 
5. it eases itching and pain of Athlete's Foot. 
Guard against reinfection. Boil socks 15 
minutes. Disinfect shoes. In advanced cases 
consult your doctor in addition to using 


Absorbine Jr. $1.25 a bottle at all druggists. 
If free sample is desired address: 


W. P. Young, inc. 220M Lyman Sireel, Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


KILLS ATHLETE'S FOOT 
FUNGI ON CONTACT! 





ALSO QUICK RELIEF FOR: Sore, aching muscles 
—tired, burning feet —Sunburn—Bites of 
mosquitoes and other small insects. 
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settlement of wage demands by workers of 
the United States Steel Corp. They got 
a 44-cent-a-day boost, retroactive to 
Feb. 15, a “maintenance-of-membership” 
(closed-shop) ‘clause, and a daily mini- 
mum wage guarantee, 


Significance 


Labor has made great progress since the 
last war. The balance sheet shows (1) the 
average workman in manufacturing indus- 
tries put in 42.6 hours a week in June 1942, 
against 50.4 in 1919; and (2) his average 
weekly earnings had risen to $37.99 from 
$21.97 in September 1918. But in the proc- 
ess of making wartime labor gains 2,234,- 
126 workers were involved in strikes 
certified to the WLB in the first eight 
months of this year, as against 1,239,989 
in all of 1918. 

Behind this startling contrast lies a new 
labor strategy. The spreading August 
strike rash, which carried over into Sep- 
tember, was made up largely—perhaps 75 
per cent—of “quickies”: the hit-and-run 
type of strike. This contrasts with long, 
bloody contests of yesteryear and the more 
recent sitdown variety. It is a phenomenon 
representing efforts of organized labor to 
get before the WLB with demands for 
wage increases and closed-shop contracts. 
The idea was to strike briefly—just long 
enough to have the case certified by the 
Department of Labor to the board, but 
not long enough to spur public wrath that 
might bring strict antistrike legislation. 

An answer to the entire labor matter 
may be forthcoming next week in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s scheduled move to clamp 
sterner over-all controls on the whole 
economy, including farm prices and in- 
dustrial labor (see page 60). But resist- 
ance already is building up against any 
possible wage-freezing orders. AFL Presi- 








dent William Green and CIO Chief Philip 
Murray both favor leaving wartime con- 
trol of wages with the “stabilizing” WLB. 
They have a date with the President this 
Thursday to continue the discussions they 
began last week. Meanwhile, the White 
House was reportedly considering the ap- 
pointment of a labor man to a new su- 
preme economic board, as a comforting 
gesture to organized labor. 





Black Coffee Outlook 


First sugar rationing took some of the 
sweetness out of coffee cups. Then the 
government cut coffee supplies by 25 per 
cent. Now added tightening of government 
restrictions will further deprive coflee top- 
ers. Effective this Tuesday, the coffee 
quota for wholesalers and retailers was 
ordered cut to 65 per cent of last year’s 
purchases. According to Robert Aguilar, 
managing director of the Pan American 
Coffee Bureau, this will limit per capita 
consumption to eight cups a week as 
against ten cups last year. Nondrinkers, 
of course, will swell the actual amount 
available for the two- and _ three-a-day 
cuppers. 

With coffee ‘ationing consequently prob- 
able to prevent hoarding, what of tke 
next most popular beverages, tea and 
cocoa? Canada this week is distributing 
ration books for all three drinks. And trade 
circles here assume that rationing of any 
one of the beverages would mean rationing 
of all three to assure equitable distribution. 

The Tea Bureau, Inc., estimates that this 
country now has about nine months’ sup- 
ply of tea on hand, and the stockpile is 
increasing slowly. Ships returning from 
India and Ceylon have little else to carry. 
Nevertheless, government restrictions still 


William Green and Philip Murray don’t want “frozen” wages 
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limit tea packers to 50 per cent of their 
last year’s output. 

Similarly, the government has cut cocoa 
allotments for resale to consumers by 40 
per cent, while imports are only about one- 
fourth of normal. Though none now comes 


_ from’ Africa, the principal prewar source, 


there would be plenty of cocoa from South 
America—if there were ships to carry it 
north. 





Aviation Notes 


Operations: Beginning Sept. 5, Ameri- 
can Airlines will inaugurate regular service 
between New York and Mexico City, and 
Los Angeles and the Mexican capital . . . 
The Civil Aeronautics Board wants to re- 
duce transatlantic mail rates paid to Pan 
American and, in effect, eliminate the line’s 
subsidy. Pan American has until Sept. 11 
to show reason why new retroactive rates 
should not be applied. 


Propuction: Charles E. Sorenson’s 
answer as to “how soon” Willow Run, the 
world’s biggest mass-production aircraft 
factory, would begin making B-24 bomb- 
ers, was disappointing. The Ford vice 
president last week said “the first plane 
will be along . . . but let’s not worry about 
it until next year.” He quipped that it 
might be christened “Dutch Kindelberger,” 
in honor of the president of North Ameri- 
can Aviation, who has frequently twitted 
Ford for failure to get going .. . From now 
on, metal propeller blades turned out by 
the United Aircraft Corp. will be painted 
dull black to reduce visibility to the enemy 
... The Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co. has developed an electronic device 
which measures formations of ice on an 
airplane in flight and automatically oper- 
ates the plane’s de-icers. 





Stores and Sales 


Midyear statistics just issued by the 
Federal Reserve Board show department- 
store inventories 73 per cent greater than 
they were last year—which would seem to 
indicate that the stores have got plenty. 
But a Newsweek survey shows that in 
some lines the stores have a famine amidst 
plenty. 

From Boston and Los Angeles, Dallas 
and Chicago, Detroit and Seattle, Philadel- 
phia and New Orleans, the story is the 
same. The “hard” lines—refrigerators, ra- 
dios, washing machines, and smaller elec- 
trical appliances—are gone or almost gone. 
Other lines tell a similar shortage tale. In 
Atlanta, to take a random example, silk 
and nylon hose are almost impossible to 
get; nylon is rare in Detroit. In Kansas 
City, as in many towns, almost all stores 
are out of rubber goods; in Boston, wom- 
en’s panties containing elastic are nearly 
as scarce as rubber girdles. 

Obviously, when present stocks of things 





WOLF HUNT 


Qur of the black of night comes 
a distant, menacing growl of enemy 
bombers. . At a hidden airfield the 

- alert is sounded. Interceptor 
squadrons roar aloft to their ren- 
dezvous, Anti-aircraft gunners take 
their stations. Then, suddenly, 
long javelins of light stab upward 
into the dark. 

Across the sky the searchlight 
beams go weaving, prowling, hunt- 
ing down the raiders miles above 
the earth. When one of them picks 
out a moving speck, the other lights 
converge on it in an instant, fol- 
lowing its course relentlessly. The 
guns cease their furious barking 
and the defending fighter planes 
close in for the kill. 

Powering those batteries of 
searchlights are “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Electric Sets, delivering the 
steady, dependable. current for a 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
TO WIN THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT—BUY U.3S. WAR BONDS! 
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vital arm of defense. “Caterpillar” 
has supplied hundreds of such 
units to the armed forces of the 
democracies since the war began. 

Wholly self-contained, and 
mounted on wheels for swift mo- 
bility, they can go wherever the 
need is greatest. No matter what 
happens to other power sources, 
they are ready to generate elec- 
tricity for lights, radio and similar 
uses as long as the emergency lasts. 

On all the Allied fighting fronts, 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors, 
Graders, Engines and Electric Sets 
are giving valiant service. They’re 
hauling howitzers, leveling landing 
fields, powering hoists, building 
roads. And today all the energies 
of “Caterpillar” men and manage- 
ment are centered on the one big 
task of producing the tools for 
winning the war. 


This 
bookle 


Great words and 
great moments 


HESE strange words, shouted across a 

bloody battlefield, electrified the soldiers 

of General Sam Houston. They won the 
independence of Texas by shattering a Mexican 
army twice their size. Sixty-two years later, in 
the war with Spain, the battle-cry was 
“Remember the Maine!” Thus, today’s 
“Remember Pearl Harbor!’ links us with our 
past as it steels us for our future. 


Command WORDS; command MEN 


No matter what other qualities successful men 
have, they have this one in common — a large 
vocabulary. It is inevitable that a real diction- 
ary, wisely used, builds. vocabulary, increases 
your command of words. Today the Funk & 
Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary makes it 
easier than ever before to find and use words, 
through such convenient features as: 


@A single, alphabetical order for all its hundreds 
‘of thousands of terms. 

@Present-day meanings given first, obsqlete 
meanings last. 

©A system for capitalizing and compounding 
words. 

© Definitions giving every word fact—spelling, 
meaning, pronunciation, derivation, illustra- 
tive phrases, synonyms. 

© 32,000 quotations from all the ages making 
crystal § ear the meaning and the proper use 
of words. 


You can rely on the New Standard Dictionary to 
tell you the accepted spelling of any word, the 
right way to say any word, the correct meaning 
of any word. 2895 pages, with 7000 illustrations, 
the American standard of speaking and writing. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


New Standard 


Dictionary. 


Mail this coupon for FREE booklet 


To: Funk & Wagnalls Company 

Dept. 385 , 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 

Send me the 16-page booklet “‘Words the 
World Remembers,”’ and full description of 
the various bindings and current low prices 
of the New Standard Dictionary, 


Name 





Address 
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NEWSWEEK 


Porcupine Car: To find out what were the biggest pieces of bulky war 
equipment it could carry, the New York Central System built this spiked con- 
traption that measures clearances of tunnels and bridges. The 112 oak feelers 
swivel backward and hold their deflected position for exact measurement of the 
narrowest and lowest places on the railroad. 





made of rubber or silk or metal are ex- 
hausted, there will be no other articles of 
these materials to take their places. In 
short, the plain hard truth is that in some 
lines, store shelves are becoming bare, and 
the pinch is likely to become painful and 
general by about next June. 

In many cities merchants are helping 
this along by opening their stores at hours 
convenient to workers in war plants. New 
Orleans changed its store hours to from 
noon to 9 p.m. on Thursdays; Denver in- 
stituted the same hours for Mondays. And, 
flush with new money, the workers are 
buying. 

But the things that sell are not the silk 
shirts that symbolized the factory worker’s 
prosperity during the last war. In Detroit, 
it’s fur coats, and cosmetics of the sort that 
remove factory grime. In Chicago, it is 
work clothes—overalls, heavy shoes, and 
working gloves. In Philadelphia, it’s an ex- 
traordinary increase in low-heeled shoes for 
women. In Atlanta, department-store 
beauty salons are prettying up faces never 
seen there before. Yet from one end of the 
country to the other, Boston agrees with 
Seattle and Los Angeles with Dallas: sales 
are good, not because the workers are buy- 
ing more things lavishly, but because they 
are getting better grades of the same things 
they always bought. 

Where the stores do expect new pros- 
perity to result in extravagance is in 
Christmas sales. Atlanta is already seeing 


some evidences of it in departments offer- 
ing gifts for_men in services overseas. New 
Orleans retailers expect $30 toys to re- 
place $1.98 gadgets. 

And what the stores are not selling is 
clothing, particularly men’s clothing. Bos- 
ton’s business in. this line is the worst in 
its history. Philadelphia’s has dropped 
“tremendously.” Detroit speaks for dozens 
of cities in explaining why: the average 
male is bearish about clothing, “because he 
expects soon ‘to be given a new suit—a 
khaki one.” 

With this exception, the shelves are 
emptying, slowly in some cases, true, but 
inevitably. And a period of retrenchment 
is in sight. The first department-store in- 
stance of it occurred when John Wana- 
maker closed down two floors of its New 
York store in order to streamline exist- 
ing departments. Similarly, smaller retail 
chains are shutting unprofitable outlets, 
concentrating their remaining goods in 
more centrally placed stores, as Thom 
McAn has done in abandoning about 30 of 
its 600-odd shoe shops. 


Outlook 


To meet the more distant problems of 
retrenchment, the War Production Board 
is already looking with more than a gleam 
of interest at British retail experience. In 
some British cities—partly because they 
have been badly bombed, partly because 
they lack consumer goods—merchants 
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have banded together and jointly operated 
a single store. 

No clear-cut American policy is yet in 
sight—or immediately necessary. But 
WPB planners are already working on 
ideas. One line of discussion would call for 
two or more competitors in a community 
to merge for the duration in a virtual part- 
nership under government supervision. Us- 
ing the store of one but the names of all, 
they would consolidate their remaining 
stocks. This would solve the store labor 
shortage, which is also reported acute 
everywhere. But it involves financial ar- 
rangements to pay rents and fixed charges 
on the closed stores. 

A second plan would permit some stores 
to operate but pay 5 per cent of their 
gross into a kitty for maintaining plant 
and interest payments of those that are 
closed. A third plan would call for some 
sort of public-insurance system similar to 
unemployment insurance. Starting pay- 
ments now, merchants would build up a 
fund from which they could draw if what 
now looks like a possibility becomes a cer- 
tainty—that eventually goods shortages 
will force some stores to close. 





Week in Business 


Rep-taPe-1T1s: The National Industrial 
Conference Board in New York reported 
that since organization last January, the 
War Production Board has sent about 600 
different application, report, and question- 
naire forms to American industry. Of this 
number, 56 per cent were repetitive, to be 
filled in periodically on a monthly or quar- 
terly basis. About two-thirds of all repeti- 
tive forms were for priority applications 
and reports. 


Tintess Can: Albert A. Robbins, con- 
sulting chemist and engineer of the Mac- 
millan Petroleum Corp., has developed a 
“tinless tin can,” made by coating waste- 
paper with a plastic resulting from boiling 
of corn and other grain with flaxseed, tal- 
low, animal tissue, bones, and clay. Its first 
use is for lubricating oil, but Raymond S. 
Macmillan, president of the company, 
promises to make it available to all com- 
modity packagers. 


Business Notes: War has cut off im- 
ports of hog bristles, formerly brought 
from the Far East, and stockpiles are 
nearly depleted. Plastics and nylon have 
helped bridge the gap. Now Devoe & Rayn- 
olds Co., Inc., has started to process do- 
mestic hog bristles for making brushes, cre- 
ating a new United States industry .. . 
An initial appropriation of $250,000, out of 
a $5,000,000 fund, was made by the War 
Production Fund of the National Safety 
Council, in the first step of its accident- 
Prevention program. . . The Whiting Corp. 
of Harvey, Ill., maker of heavy machinery, 
named John Munro vice president in 
charge of its new procurement division. 














HE TRIED WATER: Private Perkins 
’ couldn’t get to first base with the 
girls. His hair wouldn’t stay put 
because soaking it with water 
washed out the natural oils. 
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HE TRIED NEGLECT: So Perk gave up, 
didn’t do anything with his hair— 
or with the girls. His comb caught 
plenty of falling hair and dandruff 
scales, but he didn’t catch any dates. 


Ladies! Kreml keeps coiffures lovely, 
lustrous . . . conditions your hair both 
before and after permanents. 


Hair-Care Combination: Use Kreml 
Hair Tonic and gentle Kreml Sham- 
poo (made from an 80% olive oil 
base) that cleanses thoroughly, leaves 
your hair more manageable. Ask for 
them at your barber’s. Get BOTH at 
your drugstore. 
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HE TRIED GREASE: Perk began to plas- 
ter it down with goo. That made him 
look like a gigolo and he still was 
**no dice”’ with the dames. It 
didn’t do his scalp any good, either. 
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HE TRIED KREML: When he got wise to 
Kreml, look what he got on his 
arm. Now he’s using his head for 
more than a hat rest. What’s more, 
Kreml and massage did things for 
his dandruff scales and itching scalp. 


DONT USE WATER A USE 


KREML 


ANt 08 4 tong 
Goaretved bye 
Good 
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REMOVES DANDRUFF SCALES 
HELPS CHECK EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR 
NOT GREASY—MAKES THE HAIR BEHAVE 
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Government’s Monopoly Suit Raises.Question: 
Is the Associated Press a Club or a Trust? 


The ectoplasmic accusation of being a 
monopoly, which has haunted the Asso- 
ciated Press all 42 years of its life, last 
week became a well-formulated specter. 
In New York Federal District Court, the 
Department of Justice filed suit seeking to 
enjoin the cooperative news-gathering 
association, its directors, and its repre- 
sentatives from “further violations of the 
antitrust laws.” 

Though the AP last spring dropped its 
“right of protest,” by which a member 
paper could virtually blackball a com- 
petitor applicant, Thurman Arnold’s anti- 
trust division said the organization incor- 
porated under New York laws for fish and 
game clubs was still too clubby. Pointing 
out that the AP has admitted only six 
of more than 100 “protested” applicants, 
the complaint said the association also 
eliminated competition among existing 
members. Besides news monopoly, the AP 
was charged with lessening competition in 
pictures by acquiring control of Wide 
World Photos, Inc., in 1941. 

The government said its broad purpose 
in bringing suit was to promote press free- 
dom by making AP’s news services avail- 
able to all papers willing and able to pay 
for them (including the loudest protestant 
against exclusion, The Chicago Sun) . Rob- 
ert McLean, AP president and publisher 
of The Philadelphia Bulletin, retorted that 
all the AP was trying to do was “to pro- 
tect its members who have invested their 
skill, their work, and their money in its 
growth.” 
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Hill unsnarled a newspaper labor knot 
Jayhawk Blitzer 


Since Nov. 6, 1941, an American News- 
paper Guild strike had kept The Chester 
(Pa.) Times shut tight. Twenty per cent 
of the employes had either drifted away 
or been called into the armed forces. The 
strikers published their own newspaper, 
The Chester Reporter, and doggedly held 
to demands for a Guild shop and a five- 
day week (agreement had been reached 
on wage increases). The union put up 
$80,000 to keep them going. 

It was a hopeless deadlock. Charles R. 


Long, the 69-year-old chief owner and pub- 
lisher of The Times for the past 50 years, 
was as adamant as the strikers. 

Then, last June, Alfred G. Hill, a chunky 
little Kansan who had owned a half-dozen 
newspapers and had doctored at least four 
others, appeared on the scene. The 49- 


year-old Hill was a last hope for both Long 


and the strikers. He looked over The 
Times’s $187,000 building and was favor- 
ably impressed by the community good 
will the paper had built up over 66 pub- 
lishing years. He was also impressed by 
Chester, whose five major industries had 
jumped their payrolls from 30,592 to more 
than 56,000 employes since The Times 
ceased operations. 

So Hill dived in, and he came up with 
an unusual deal—he leased control of The 
Times on a percentage basis until Jan. 1, 
1948, since it was agreed that no one could 
determine the purchase value of a closed 
paper, particularly in wartime. Then he 
grappled with the Guild. On Aug. 14, a set- 
tlement emerged: a contract calling for 
salary increases averaging 20 per cent, a 


_ 40-hour five-day week in the editorial and 


business offices (not circulation and adver- 
tising) , and a Guild shop requiring two- 
thirds of all new employes to join the 
union. The publisher reserved the right to 
reduce the staff “in good faith.” 

Hurriedly, old employes—strikers and 
nonstrikers—assembled. They took a fast 
indoctrination course in the Hill way of 
doing things, dusted off the machinery, 
and otherwise rushed preparations for the 
rebirth. On Monday of this week, The 
Times rolled once more. 

It was fast work but no faster than 
usual for the stocky Jayhawker who 
operated at blitz tempo before Hitler 
dropped his paintbrush. Hill broke into 
newspapering as a high-school correspond- 
ent for William Allen White’s Emporia 





Yes, It Must Be Tough on the English 


Since soldier reporters are ably qualified to write of soldier issue of the Army newspaper Yank, to show the lighter side of 
frolicking. Newsweek herewith reprints a piece from the Sept. 2 AEF life in England. It came from its London Bureau. 


British customs are catching on with the 
Yanks. In one outfit, two-thirds of the 
men own English bikes, which they use 
on pass or furlough. 

These British jobs, which civilians in 
nearby towns sell for £3 to £10 (that’s $12 
to $40 in Brooklyn), have no coaster 
brakes. You have to stop the damned 
things with hand-brakes, which is nice 
work if you can remember it. 

The bicycles—hand-brakes and all—are 
an improvement over London taxicabs. 
The cab-drivers know that a lot of Ameri- 
can soldiers know from nothing when it 
comes to shillings and pence, so the cabbies 
take them for a ride, literally and figura- 
tively. To top the short-changing, they use 
the old short-cut racket—12th Street to 
14th Street by way of 29th—to run up the 


meter. The House of Commons is leoking 
into the matter. 

The only other trouble American sol- 
diers find here is mean liquor. There is 
an acute shortage of good stuff and the 
poison you get in the back room costs too 
much and is sometimes little more than 
grain alcohol. 

The London life, except for the occa- 


sional taxicab shark and the rotgut, isn’t 


at all bad, though. The British sometimes 
fare worse than the Americans, especially 
when they run up against the Hallowe’en 
spirit of Yanks and Canadians, who were 
ravin’ for action before the raid on Dieppe 
and loosed pent-up emotion in typical 
American fashion. 

One bunch of Canadians, especially rest- 
less, took up some emotional slack when 


they came upon a long queue of baby-car- 
riages outside a store. While the mammas 
were inside shopping, the Canadians 
switched all the babies. Some of the moth- 
ers didn’t discover the swaps until they 
had got home and changed their kids’ di- 
apers. It took the better part of a day to 
untangle the families. 

A group of Yanks, stationed at the 
water-front, made a house-to-house can- 
vass asking housewives for cats, to be used 
ostensibly for rat-catching. “Bring your 
cats to the post office,” they said, “Satur- 
day at 1 p.m.” The Saturday afternoon 
schedule at the post office was shot to hell 
when hundreds of women showed up with 
cats. 

The Americans are eager and impatient 
for action, but it’s tough on the English. 
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Gazette. (Emporia was his home town.) 
At the University of Kansas, he reported 
on the side for Sen. Arthur Capper’s To- 
peka Capital. He served seventeen months 
in the Army during the last war, worked 
briefly on The Philadelphia Public Ledger 
—where his news chasing won him the 
nickname “Scoop,” which still sticks—and 
in the United Press’s Washington bureau. 

Next, Hill served four years as Univer- 
sity of Kansas alumni manager, but in 
1924 he went back to newspapering: he 
bought an interest in The Arkansas City 
(Kans.) Traveler with Oscar S. Stauffer, 
whose newspaper chain he subsequently 
policed as a trouble shooter with stops at 
Santa Fe, N.M., Shawnee, Okla., and 
Topeka. In the next dozen years, he 
bought and sold three newspapers in Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, and Nevada. In 1937, “as 
an outlet for extra energies,” he became 
interested in The Fremont (Neb.) Guide 
and Tribune, of which he is president 
today. 

Hill, who claims his fast pace is the re- 
sult of an ability “to drop off to sleep for 
restful naps anytime during the day,” 
came to Chester following the sale of his 
share of The Jamestown’ (N.Y.) Post- 
Journal, which he had managed since 1940. 
He expects his next five years on The 
Times to be “swell fun.” So does his wife, 
his 18-year-old daughter, Frances, and his 
14-year-old son, Tom. The publisher con- 
siders Mrs. Hill, the former Julia Gon- 
trum, who learned about journalism on 
The Baltimore Sun, as an “intelligent and 
valued counsel on newspaper problems.” 
But before July, neither of them had 
tangled with the CIO union. “The experi- 
ence makes me old-fashioned,” Hill con- 
fided last week. “I’m puzzled how good 
reporters are going to develop on a 40- 
hour week.” 





Hizzoner and the Press 


To the short and swarthy “Butch” La 
Guardia, as The Daily News tags the 
mayor of New York, much of the current 
grief* in his kingdom can be laid at the 
door of the sinister Manhattan press. He 
bars City Hall reporters from his throne 
room, refuses to hold press conferences, 
and, instead, proclaims to the populace 
each Sunday over WNYC—perhaps, as 
one paper put it, because a microphone 
can’t ask questions and a reporter can. 
The news writers have been barred from 
these fireside chats since last January and 
are forced to pluck their stories out of 
radio receivers. 

: Frequently the mayor has frothed at 
_two-by-four editors,” and once he banter- 
ingly suggested that they like to take it 








*Such as the storm which chased La Guardia 


out of his OCD generalship, rows over city | 


ings and firings, and uproar over his recent 
scheme to ration domestic hot water regardless 


whether the heating element was scarce oil 
or plentiful coal. 
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RELAX, TOM! 
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383 FINE BREWS 
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GREAT BEER. BLENDING'S 
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Pour it with pride from handsome reg- srabet 
ular and new quart size bottles... or =, 


drink it on draft at better places. N 
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CONFIDENCE 


¥ 
The visitor who reposes 
confidence in this great 
modern hotel never has a 
moment of regret. He gets 
more of everything: Service, 


Convenience, Comfort and 


Economy. Tarry at The Taft! 


2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 
FROM $2.50 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 


TAFT 
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WAR SAVINGS 
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DURHAM SHAVE KIT 


1. Ten hollow-ground, double-edge blades—over 
twice thicker, to take many stroppings. 214 times 
more shaving edge. 

2. Genuine leather strop—semi-automatic, triples 

life of these already long-life blades. 

3. Your choice, barber type or hoe type safety 

razor. Specify type wanted. Both use same famous 

Durham Duplex blade. 

4. In serviceable case with shaving stick and comb. 
$2.50 postpaid — Money-back guarantee. 
Special— Only $2 if sent to men in A 
Service. Mail orders only—while supply lasts. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. S, MYSTIC, CONN. 
Also makers of Enders Speed Shaver 
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out on him after squabbles with their 
wives. And last week the 59-year-old ruler 
of the city’s 7,000,000 climaxed his feud 
with the press. He told reporters seeking 
his opinions on the political campaign that 
he’d have something to say “when the 
newspapermen learned the ethics of their 
profession,” and he added: “If the sports 
writers, music critics, or women’s-page 
people come down, I will be very glad to 
talk to them.” 

Naturally, the editors weren’t going to 
muff that one, so all week long sob sisters 
and sports writers swarmed into the City 
Hall lobby for audiences with the harassed 
executive. Moreover, they got them. 
Nancy Randolph of The News found the 
mayor a “soft-spoken, courtly gent,” and 
Mary Braggiotti of The Post called him 
a “lovely mayor.” The Herald Tribune’s 
sports editor, Stanley Woodward, likened 
the mayor to Joe McCarthy “who will 
never tell you what pitcher he is going 
to use.” But Bob Considine, The Mirror’s 
sports columnist, made the inevitable com- 
parison with the standoffish Bill Terry, 
the baseball manager turned executive 
who shuns reporters with regal disdain. 

The mayor admitted .to Considine that 
he had been a bit hasty with the report- 
ers. “I should have exercised a little more 
patience; should have been a little more 
liberal,” he said. “But dammit, they make 
me sore, forever getting in their digs. I’m 
not speaking to them.” 

As for the forgotten boys in Room 9 
(the press cloister at City Hall), they 
fumed more than ever. “He’s been a frus- 
trated man since he got shelved from 
OCD,” two angry newsmen summarized. 
“The mayor wants to edit all the news,” 
chimed in someone else, while another re- 
porter laconically observed: “He killed the 
girls with kindness to show what a bunch 
of bums we were.” 





MUSIC 





Lucky and Lucius 


A brash, glib, coffee-colored clown out 
in Chicago some fifteen years ago, Lucius 
Leroy Millinder knew he had something 
when a member of Al Capone’s gang 
rubbed the bones across his back, then 
ran $50 up to $2,000. Tossing $500 to the 
grinning Negro, the mobster said: “You're 
a lucky guy.” As far as his name goes, 
he’s been Lucky Millinder ever since. 

Capone bought him a band in those 
days. Millinder got himself a long, sym- 
phonic baton, waved it vaguely, and let 
the boys do the rest. His chief contribu- 
tion (which is still part of his act) con- 
sisted of performing as a combination 
m.c., jumping jack and whirling dervish. 
That he didn’t know a note of music 
meant little. As far as his fate went, for a 
while he was still Lucky Millinder. 

There were more and bigger bands, tours 
of a Europe that in the ’20s was fash- 
ionably Negrophile, then New York and 
an engagement at the fabulous Cotton 
Club of the early °30s. He got $10,000 
a week, Easy money. It went easy too— 
“I was going in for culturist arts, buying 
dogs with diamonds in their eyes, and 
chartering a plane to fly around America 
nonstop.” And then the old story—irre- 
sponsibility . . . skipped engagements... 
black-listing . . . hard times. 

So five years ago, when Millinder or- 
dered a lush new maroon swallowtail 
(waist very high, tails very long), there 
were those in Harlem and on Broadway 
who tapped their foreheads significantly. 
Nice, they said, for strolling on Lenox 
Avenue, but if Lucky thought he’d ever 
wear the coat in front of a band again— 
didn’t the man, know he was through? 

They were wrong, of course, or there 


Millinder regained his luck with the help of “Sister” Tharpe and Moe Gale . 
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would be no story. Most of this summer 
the tails have waved wildly in front of a 
band at the Savoy Ballroom in Harlem. 
The leader who can keep ’em stompin’ at 
the Savoy has got to be good. Last week at 
the Howard Theater in Washington, D.C., 
the tails flapped their wearer off to the 
start of a twenty-week coast-to-coast tour 
at $4,000 per. 

It was not his traditional good fortune 
but the innate shrewdness of Lucius Le- 
roy that had come to the aid of Lucky. 
Persuading Moe Gale, white impresario 
of the Ink Spots, Ella Fitzgerald, and 
other Negro talent, to stake him for an- 
other try, Millinder once more appeared 
as a court jester. But Lucius Leroy saw to 
it that Lucky’s antics were backed up by 
the solid appeal of “Sister” Rosetta 
Tharpe, who swings spirituals. He also saw 
to it that Lucky became a musician. 

Unable to read notes, he got taught to 
do that. He abandoned his habit of switch- 
ing bands because he got “tired of look- 
ing at the same faces” and, instead, hired 
good men whom he whipped into a unit 
that meant something. At rehearsals he 
now knows when a section is coming in 
wrong. He has even written a little music 
and with “Big Fat Mamma” and “Tall 
Skinny Papa” has made something of a 
hit on records. 

Short and stocky, he eased himself into 
a chair at Eddie Green’s Barbecue Parlor 
in Harlem recently and summed it all 
up: “I’m living again and playing mu- 
sic. And the only ones who know how I 
did it are a couple of close-working part- 
ners named Lucky and Lucius.” 


RECORD WEEK 


D'Inpy: SyMPHONY ON A FRENCH 
Mountain Air. Mazim Schapiro, Pierre 
Monteux, and the San Francisco Sym- 
phony. Victor. Three 12-inch records in 
album, $3.50. Unqualified approval for this 
superb performance of d’Indy’s work, writ- 
ten around a Cévennes Mountain theme. . ; - ; 
Tiiwiro is admirable in. the piano part. On all fronts are found Bomber Pilots of the 





Wacner: Dire GorrerpAMMERUNG — { nited Nations. trained in Jacobs-powered planes. 
Simerrien’s Raine JOURNEY AND SIEG- 
FRIED’s FuneraL Marcu. Feliz Weingart- 
ner and the Paris Conservatory Orchestra. 
Columbia. Two 12-inch records in album, 
$2.50. Called the Weingartner Memorial 
Album, these two selections give tribute— 


if not full justice—to the famous German 
conductor who died last May. More 
rounded and straightforward, if less bril- 
lant, than the Toscanini version. 


Dounanyi: SereNape 1x C Masor For 
Vion, Viota anp ’CetLo. Jascha Hei- 


fetz, Emanuel Feuermann, and William , 
Primrose. Victor. Three 12-inch records in 
album, $3.50. Three distinguished artists 
sound as if they were having a whale of a 


good time. Feuermann’s recent death gives POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S 
the set added importance. 


s> . . . . 
Jacobs Eneines are powering more. twin-eneine 


Training Planes than all other coeines combined. 


A. 
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Wartime Curriculum: In line with the wartime demand for courses 
that spur the war effort, the University of Michigan College of Engineering 
takes women into an unfamiliar field with a thirteen-week course for females 
only in surveying, topographic mapping, and photogrammetry. The 22 girls en- 
rolled solve some of their problems out on the campus grounds. Here one holds 
a surveyor’s level while a fellow student sights it through a transit. 











EDUCATION 





Strategy for Schools 


By way of prologue to the new aca- 
demic year, 500 top educators met in 
Washington last week end to hear their 
profession’s new assignments in the war 
effort. They had already upended their 
schedules to train soldiers and war- work- 
ers faster. They were already struggling 
with a shortage of 50,000 teachers. But 
when government officials began telling 
them about the future, the educators re- 
alized that their work and worries had 
scarcely begun. 

The occasion was a four-day National 
Institute on Education and War, held on 
the campus of the American University. 
To the platform came three big speakers 
with big things to say: 


“{ Paul V. McNutt, War Manpower Com- 
missioner: “I urge you to put aside any 
thought of education-as-usual.” Every 
high-school student, he said, should con- 
sider himself part of the “reserves.” No 
collegian not directly connected with the 
war has any excuse to train for any pro- 
fession. 

As for the teacher, McNutt said that 
unless he is drafted by the Army or Navy 
or war industry for “work of higher priority 
rating,” it is his patriotic duty to stick to 


his post despite the lure of service on other 
fronts or the lure of higher wages. He must 
carry heavier work loads than in peace- 
time. Already teachers have put in extra 
hours for registration and rationing, but as 
the war goes on, the school and its staff will 
still play alarger role.“Schools must con- 
tinue to be centers of learning, but they 
must also be centers of community service. 
Schools must be the company headquarters 
of the home front.” 


q Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, chief of 
the Army’s Services of Supply: “Our 
Army today is an Army of specialists. Out 
of every 100 men inducted into the service, 
63 are assigned to duties requiring spe- 
cialized training. We aren’t getting those 
63 specialists through the induction cen- 
ters ... Here are some figures. Listen to 
these, ladies and gentlemen . . . On Jan. 1, 
1942, out of every 1,000 men inducted, 
your Army needed fifteen who had some 
kind of training as radio operators. From 
Feb. 1, 1942, through March $1, 1942, we 
were getting less than one man per 1,000 
. -. Think of that! 

“Let us be realistic. Every able-bodied 
boy is destined at the appointed age for 
the armed services. The tempo of war is 
such that a complex college education is 
impossible. Those able to go to college 
must devote this time to training for the 
specialized work the services demand.” 


{ Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Selective 
Service Director, gave the educators scant 


encouragement on the question of defer- 
ment of teachers to avert more serious 
shortages. The supply of “reasonably 
able-bodied” men without dependents 
would be exhausted “in a matter of 
months,” he declared. “It is not a pretty 
picture of the future, but it is the only 
one I can candidly and honestly present.” 

Thus General Hershey threw the short- 
age problem back at the delegates—and 
they agreed it was a tough nut. They esti- 
mated that in some states more than half 
of the men and women teachers had al- 
ready quit the schools for better-paid war 
work or the armed services. Twenty-nine 
states were giving emergency certificates 
to untrained teachers, and many were 
licensing 18- and 19-year-old high-school 
graduates. 

The delegates agreed that these steps 
weren’t nearly taking up the slack. And 
the big sore point was poor pay for teach- 
ers. In Tennessee, Alabama, and Georgia, 
for example, pedagogues average less than 
$80 a month. In fact, the situation hit 
close to home for one delegate in Wash- 
ington: paid only $899 a year at her post 
in Virginia, she discovered that a 17-year- 
old stenographer in the Navy Department 
got $1,440 though she wasn’t even 4 
high-school graduate. Other delegates told 
of a schoolmarm in Utah who drop 
her $75-a-month job in a rural school and 
took one in a nearby defense plant at $75 
a week. 
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Powdered Food for Babies 


To the fact that dried and powdered 
foods save on shipping space, there can 
now be added another virtue: they can 
safely be fed to infants a mere 2 to 10 
days old. This finding emerged recently in 
Archives of Pediatrics, in a report on tests 
by Dr. Reuel A. Benson, professor of 
pediatrics at New York Medical College. 

What concerned Dr. Benson was the 
general pediatric taboo on feeding vege- 
tables to children less than 4 months old— 
a taboo based largely on the difficulty of 
swallowing solid food at that age. The re- 
searcher reasoned that vegetables would 
really be valuable for infants. They would 
surpass pure milk and formula diets in 
vitamin and mineral content—especially in 
iron. (Powdered vegetables retain all their 
vitamins except C.) 

So he decided to experiment with the 
easily swallowed powdered food. To 84 
babies aged 2 to 10 days he fed daily a half 
teaspoonful of dried vegetables—equiva- 
lent to five teaspoonfuls of whole vege- 
tables and prepared by boiling the powder 
in water. The solution was given in the 
regular milk feeding. For comparison, he 
also kept tab on 41 youngsters who got no 
vegetables. 

Dr. Benson found that the vegetable-fed 
children gained more weight and _ their 
bowels were more active; in fact, a de- 
crease in the dilution of the vegetable 
tended to ease constipation. There was no 
difference between the two groups in appe- 
tite, colic, or vomiting. And the researcher 
noted that the drying process probably 
removed from the vegetables the sub- 
stances that made some children allergic 
to them. 

















Glue for Cut Nerves 


Shell fragments that severed soldiers’ 
nerves in previous wars sometimes left 
their arms and legs uselessly crippled. In 
this war, scarcely a week passes without 
a report on another new and effective 
means of restoring communication be- 
tween nerves and the muscle fibers they 
Vitalize, 

From England, two Oxford medical re- 
searchers have just reported a technique 


hitherto used on animals—a way of sutur- - 


ing cut nerves without using sutures. These 
surgeons do not sew nerves with the usual 
thread of linen, silk, or human hair. In- 
stead, they bring the broken ends as close 
together as possible, arrange the surround- 
ing tissues to form a little hollow, and into 
this pack a blob of plasma about the 
herve ends. Because the concentrated plas- 
ma contains fibrin, the essential part of 
blood clots, it in effect glues, rather than 
stitches, the cut nerves firmly together. 
Summing up their results in the latest 





Af you can’t fight- 


BUY BONDS! 





' Buy Bonds for Ships, Planes, 
Tanks, Guns—Bonds for Victory! 





Even though you cannot leave your desk, 
your store or your workshop, you can 
help fight this war... by buying War 
Bonds. Not just now and then, out of 








pin-money. Buy Bonds regularly, every 
pay day. Do your level best to meet the Treasury’s 
10%-of-income goal. Refigure your budget... spend 
less to buy more Bonds. Fight as hard with your dol- 
lars as American boys are fighting with their lives. 
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Lancet, the researchers point out that 
their plasma glue technique can be used 
only in fresh injuries. But they say that 
in grafting a bit of nerve to repair large 
gaps, plasma works better than all other 
suture materials. 


§ The Russians have also reported notable 
triumphs in mending torn nerves. A wom- 
an in Kiseleva had 4 inches of nerve de- 
stroyed in her upper arm, leaving her with 
a useless hand and crooked blue fingers, 
but Prof. P. K. Anokhin made the hand as 
good as new by bridging the gap with a 
dog’s sciatic nerve. And, at the Soviet 
Neurological Institute, after Prof. A. S. 
Vishnevsky succeeded in transplanting 
nerves from corpses into human bodies, he 
suggested cadavers should be preserved in 
order that from them surgeons could build 
up a nerve bank. 





SCIENCE NOTES 


If Drs. J. F. Bullard and F. N. Andrews 
are right, surgery—and not rationing— 
may be an answer to the meat shortage. 
At the American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation’s annual meeting in Chicago, the 
two Purdue Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion researchers reported they had de- 
veloped heavier steers by partly remov- 
ing their thyroid glands. Twelve thyroid- 
robbed animals, they said, gained an aver- 
age of 2.6 pounds a day (against 1.8 
poundsa day gained by seventeen normal 
steers) for six weeks after their operation; 
then the weight increase tapered off . . . 
Paradoxically, the newly issued 1942 Year- 
book of Agriculture suggested extra thy- 
roid for increasing the meat supply. In- 
jected into rams, the gland extract makes 
them fertile earlier, increasing the breed- 
ing period. 


q Like all glass, that used in lenses for 
binoculars and the other precision: instru- 
ments so badly needed for war is, of course, 
heated during their manufacture. But 
more than half these lenses often have to 
be reheated to make them perfect—and 
even then they may lose their accuracy 
after a period of time. Now Dr. E. D. 
Tillyer, research director of the American 
Optical Co., announces a scientific, rather 
than hit-and-miss, heat treatment that he 
says both eliminates the’ need for a second 
heating, thus speeding production, and 
keeps the glass permanently accurate. By 
a series of complicated experiments and 
mathematical measurements of glass’s rate 
of expansion and contraction at different 
heats, he found a means of determining 
the exact temperature at which each batch 
-for lenses should be heated. The secret, he 
explains, is that previous heat treatments 
aimed only at removing flaws and other 
causes of mechanical strain; he has sought 
the heat that also shakes glass’s atomic 
particles into a perfectly packed, homo- 
geneous, and stable mass. 


RELIGION 


Less Prayer in Britain 


Englishmen made ready this week to 
pray again for victory. For Sept. 3, third 
anniversary of the war, they scheduled 
their seventh National Day of Prayer. But 
behind all the proclamations, some church- 
men frankly admitted misgivings. Public 
responses to previous Days of Prayer had 
grown progressively more meager. The 
people were showing less enthusiasm for 
mass. supplication than they had demon- 
strated at the beginning of this war—or, 
for that matter, at any time in the last 
war. ' 

From 1914 to 1918, Englishmen gen- 
erally accepted the principle of mass 
prayer. Many of them adopted the sug- 
gestion of the Rt. Rev. Rt. Hon. A. F. 
Winnington Ingram, Anglican Bishop of 
London, calling for “prayer chains”: re- 
lays of teams praying around the clock. 
They persisted despite Dean William 
Ralph Inge’s dour remark that the nation 
should not “pester the deity.” They kept 
on even when, in the later years of the 
war, churchmen came to the realization 
that (1) the Germans: were praying, too, 
and (2) God had not yet granted the 
Allies the victory they were praying for. 
The latter fact provoked the late Bishop 
J. E. Watts-Ditchfield of Chelmsford to 
the bewildering comment: “It seems as 
if God himself were sitting on the fence.” 

So far in this war, Britons have been 
making fewer demands on God. Instead, 
they have been sizing themselves up 
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frankly. In the House of Lords, for ex. 
ample, the Earl of Glasgow declared: “The 
British as a whole are no longer a God- 
fearing nation.” He was backed up by the 
present day Bishop of Chelmsford, the Rt, 
Rev. Henry Albert Wilson: “Best sellers 
today . . . have made shallow agnostics 
of tens of thousands of our people.” Com- 
menting on the gibe that “the Church of 
England is only the Tory party at 
prayers,” Bishop Alfred Walter Frank 
Blunt of Bradford observed: “The church 
is @ minority movement in England, make 
no mistake about that.” 

Meanwhile, provincial newspapers point 
to comforting signs that the average 
Briton, though praying less, is thinking 
more. They show that in this war British 
religion is taking a new shafpe—practical 
Christianity. Thus, publishers are flooding 
bookstalls with threepenny pamphlets on 
the religious ethics of democracy and 
Fascism. While attendance at formal wor- 
ship services in the churches has steadily 
dwindled—partly because of evacuations 
and the demands of war work—the Ro- 
man Catholic Sword of the Spirit and the 
Protestant Religion in Life movements 
have held packed meetings throughout 
the nation for discussions of peace terms 
and the postwar world. And ex-Editor Sid- 
ney Dark of the Anglican Church Times 
last week estimated the Malvern mani- 
festo of January 1941, in which Anglican 
liberals blueprinted a cooperative Euro- 
pean commonwealth, had already won 
support by half a million Britons. This is 
a definite indication that Britons in this 
war are thinking beyond victory. 


Britons pray less in this war than the last 
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Dayton Herald 
Top shots: Finney and Holderman 





SPORTS 


Trapshooting the Works 


Nearly 1,000 of the nation’s trapshooters 
gathered at Vandalia, Ohio, last week for 
a crack at the flying clay pigeons of the 
48rd annual Grand American tournament. 
They fired from Monday through Friday, 
used up ammunition by the hundreds of 
thousands of rounds,* and wound up with 
sore shoulders from gun recoil. 

As ever, the main event of the week was 
the Grand American Handicap—200 tar- 
gets at distances ranging from 16 to 25 
yards. Traditionally, it is won by an un- 
known, and this year was no exception. 
Art Finney, a dry cleaner from Mankato, 
Minn.; and James F. Holderman, a Mor- 
tis, Ill., soybean-and-pig farmer, tied for 
tops and 193 shattered targets and went 
ito a 25-pigeon shoot-off for the $1,000 
first prize. 

Firing from nis handicap distance of 20 
yards, Holderman just didn’t miss, despite 
the fact that his front sight had broken off 
and he had replaced it with an ordinary 
match head. Three yards behind him, the 
high-strung Finney couldn’t hold the pace. 

ured from a week’s trigger-pulling, he 
missed twice. Then Holderman, making a 
Tare sporting gesture, insisted on an even 
split of first and second money—$750 for 
himself, $750 for Finney. 








The Stumbling Bums 


The unusual sound of lamentations was 
in the erstwhile happy—if  slap- 
happy—Borough of Brooklyn early this 


‘Seen 





*The armed services encourage skeet and 
Wapshooting as training for potential aerial 


gunners, but shotgun-shell manufacture stopped 
in June. 
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week. The commanding lead enjoyed by 
the Dodgers all season had faded to a 
dangerous 344 games by Sept. 1. 

Cantering confidently into St. Louis, 
Aug. 24 with a 74-game lead over the 
Cardinals, the Brooklyns dropped three 
out of four games to their rivals and 
limped up to Chicago with their margin 
cut to 5144. The, Cubs split a brace of con- 
tests with them Aug. 28 and 29 while the 
Cards were winning three from, the Phils, 
and the lead fell to 4 games as the Bums 
moved on to Pittsburgh. 

The Pirates were unkind enough to take 
the second game of a double-header from 
Durocher’s Dandies last Sunday while the 
Cardinals took both ends of a twin bill 
from the Boston Braves. That cut the 
margin to three games. Thus in seven 
short days, 414 games of the Dodgers’ lead 
had melted away. And though the Bums 
redeemed themselves somewhat by beat- 
ing the Pirates on Monday, anxiety still 
stalked through Flatbush like a Big Bad 
Wolf. 


§ With season’s end approaching and the 
Washington Senators going less than no- 
where, the wily Clark Griffith sold a couple 
of pieces of merchandise, presumably at 
fancy prices. To Brooklyn on Monday 
went Bobo Newsom, a large, talkative 
pitcher once reputedly the highest-paid 
hurler in baseball as the mainstay of the 
Detroit Tigers (NEwWswEEK, Feb. 3, 1941) ; 
to the Yankees trekked Roy Cullenbine 
as a right-field replacement for Tommy 
Henrich, who was called to duty by the 
Coast Guard. 


Novikoff’s Hoopsa 


As even the most backward bumpkin 
knows, there are two ways of doing almost 
anything: (a) the easy way; (b) the hard 
way. Method A is in use by the brighter 
portion of the population; Method B is in 
favor with small children, inebriates, and 
eccentrics. , 

It is not surprising that Outfielder Lou 
Novikoff of the Chicago Cubs has made 
good in the major leagues the hard way, 
for he is a charter member of the Wacks’ 
Club. Billed as the “Mad Russian,” the 
answer to a press agent’s prayer if ever 
there was one, he came to the none-too- 
colorful Cubs last season with a fat bat- 
ting average, a shining reputation, and 
plenty of confidence. But the sound of 
Mr. Novikoff flopping flat could be heard 
all over the National League. He was sent 
back to the minors in midseason. 

In the depths of that slump, he moaned: 
“I’m lousy. I couldn’t hit one now if the 
pitcher walked past the plate holding the 
ball in his hand. Soon I'll be good. Then 
I will hit everything I can reach with the 
bat.” Surprisingly enough, he was right. 
This season with the Cubs he began just 
as poorly, but by last week his batting 
average was well over .$00, and he was 
battling with Stan Musial, Joe Medwick, 


and Ernie Lombardi for third place in the 
league standings. 

Behind this dizzy form reversal is the 
Novikoff penchant for doing things by 
Method B. Ignoring the good balls and 
plastering anything within reach just as 
long as it wasn’t over the plate and he felt 
like hitting it, the slug-nutty Slav left a 
trail of busted fences and cowed pitchers 
all over the bush leagues. The Cubs tried 
to teach him Method A—the easy way: 
wait and think. The latter proved impos- 
sible, and now that the Cubs have given 
up all hope of making Mr. Novikoff cere- 
brate, he is celebrating by hammering 
lousy pitches all over the joint. 

Even the Mammoth Moujik’s entrance 
into organized baseball was made the hard 
way and relatively late in his career—at 
age 23, in 1937. Before that he was one 
of the best softball pitchers (and hitters) 





Acme 
Lou Novikoff, exponent of Method B 


the West Coast had ever seen. In one big 
play-off game he struck out 22 men in 
eight innings, following which he gave out 
one of the more memorable interviews in 
sports history. Asked how he would pitch 
to himself if such a thing were possible, 
he said: “If I didn’t brain myself with a 
pitched ball, I might kill myself with a line 
drive through the box. I’d be a bum and a 
hero at the same time. Ha-ha, I don’t get 
it.” 

The management of the Los Angeles 
Angels got it, however, when he reported 
for a tryout and began bashing fences. 
They signed him and farmed him out to 
Ponca City, Okla., Moline, Ill., Milwaukee, 
and Tulsa. In 1940, he came back to Los 
Angeles and hit .3868 despite his wife’s 
habit of sitting in a box and screaming: 
“Strike the big bum out!” when Lou was 
at the plate. 

Then came Chicago, the business of 
trying to think, and the days of the svelte 


batting average. But that is ancient his. 
tory. Perhaps it was Mrs. Novikoff’s 
remedy, after all, that turned the trick. 
“What Lou needs is a little hoopsa,” she 
declared firmly. “That’s a Russian dish 
something like a hamburger rolled in cab. 
bage and served on a bun.” Hoopsa or 
hoopla, the word has gone out around the 
National League: “Hold your hats, boys, 
the Mad Russian is here to stay this 
time.” It is now time for the circuit’s 
pitchers to start doing things by Method 
B for a change. 





Sports Shorts 


Boxinc: Like many a war plant, Pro- 
moter Mike Jacobs has gone into quantity 
production. Instead of one first-rate main 
bout in Madison Square Garden Aug. 28, 
Uncle Mike provided four ten-rounders 
featuring second-raters. The experiment 
turned out well; the 40 rounds were most- 
ly fast ones. Ten thousand fans saw: 
Beau Jack, ex-protégé of a café-society 
syndicate, beat Billy Murray of Bellaire, 
Ohio; Cleo Shans, Olsen & Johnson-spon- 
sored battler, defeat Maxie Shapiro of 
New York; Jack LaMotta, aided by an 
1l1-pound weight advantage, take Jimmy 
Edgar, previously undefeated Detroiter, 
and Carmine Fatta beat Carmelo Fenoy 
. .. At Comiskey Park, Chicago, Aug. 27, 
Ray Robinson of New York belted out 
Tony Motisi, a local boy, in the first 
round of a scheduled ten. 


Racine: It was favorites’ day all over 
the circuit Aug. 29. Bouncing back from the 
leg injury which has kept him out of com- 
petition most of the summer, Alsab won 
the $60,850 American Derby at Arlington 
Park, Chicago, over a classy field of three- 
year-olds which did not, however, include 
his great rival Shut Out .. . W. E. Boe- 
ing’s Flying Fortresses have been doing all 
right over Europe recently, and so has 
W. E. Boeing’s flying Devil’s Thumb, class 
of the two-year-olds, at Saratoga. Devil's 
Thumb took the closing day Hopeful 
Stakes at the Spa and thus established 
himself as an early favorite for the Ken- 
tucky Derby next year . . . Whirlaway 
enthralled 18,492 fans at Garden State 
Park, Camden, as he came home in the 
Trenton Handicap a length ahead of Rose- 
town and increased his life earnings to 
$467,036. 


Foorsatt: Driving through a Lake 
Michigan fog and the hapless College All- 
Stars coached by Bob Zuppke, the Chicago 
Bears won The Chicago Tribune’s annual 
All-Star game 21-0. A crowd of 101,100 at 
Soldier Field the night of Aug. 28 missed 
much of the battle in the mists . . . At Les 
Angeles, Aug. 30, 60,000 turned out for the 
West Coast’s first big sports show since 
Pearl Harbor. They saw the Washington 
Redskins ride roughshod over the Western 
All-Army team to a 26-7 victory. 
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Gable-Turner Encore 


The civilized way to consider “Some- 
where I’ll Find You” is calmly and in the 
generous spirit in which it is offered. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer evolved the for- 
mula for this film with the production of 
“Honky Tonk” last year. “Honky Tonk” 
was a horse opera without horses; an action 
film that provided action chiefly for those 
who thrilled when Clark Gable gathered 
Lana Turner into his insisting arms. As 
this business occurred at frequent inter- 
vals throughout the script, the film proved 
a box-office bonanza. Impressionable cus- 
tomers even wrote M-G-M asking for 
more of the same. And that is the best 
explanation for the co-stars’ current com- 
mand performance. 

“Somewhere I'll Find You” is more of 
the same—with variations. This time the 
screen’s most provocative lovers are jux- 
taposed in a story about war correspond- 
ents in those grim days just before and 
after Dec. 7, 1941. In the opening se- 
quences the authors briskly. flip the back 
of their hand at isolationists; in the climax 
they provide an unexpectedly graphic and 
dramatic re-creation of the Bataan de- 
fense. During the long interim, however, 
love is either trying to find a way or, alter- 
natively, to avoid it. Director Wesley 
Ruggles, who seems happier annihilating 
the Japs on Bataan, is kept busy seeing 
to it that Gable tries to kiss Turner (or 
sometimes vice versa) at odd times and 
in strange countries. You can be sure 
M-G-M wouldn’t have made this film if 
there weren’t millions of people who would 
appreciate it. Well, here it is. 





Minor League 


Once in a while two Hollywood master 
minds simultaneously have the same brain- 
storm, and you get the strange coinci- 
dence of Paramount’s “The Major and 
the Minor” and Universal’s “Between 
Us Girls.” Both films require a full- 
blown glamor girl to shrink to the 
boyish dimensions of a 12-year-old brat; 
each results in lively and entertaining 
comedy. 

Ginger Rogers, as the Sue Applegate of 
“The Major and the Minor,” returns to 
pigtails, pinafores, and knock-knees mere- 

as a device to travel at half-fare—a 
device that proves practical only when she 
hides out in the stateroom of a Maj. 
Phillip Kirby (Ray Milland) . Luckily for 
Sue (not to mention the film’s authors, 
Charles Brackett and Billy Wilder), this 
young instructor in a boys’ military acad- 
emy is both paternal and nearsighted. In 
fact, the major’s faulty vision makes it 
faintly credible that he never thinks 
twice before installing the little innocent 
in his berth and later turning her over to 
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Today it is necessary to have greater effi- 
ciency in business and there are many 
useful Globe-Wernicke office accessories 
that speed up office routine and war work. 
These economical and practical “‘busi- 
ness helps” are needed in every office. 


Globe-Wernicke merchan- 
dise is sold by leading sta- 
tioners and office equipment 
dealers everywhere. 
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BUY WAR BONDS 


She Globe-Wernicke Co. .. CINCINNATI, O. 
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Through all the devastating wars, business 
peaks and depressions since 1765, the name 
*xkkHennessy has been synonymous with 
Cognac Brandy at its best. 


Though no shipments of ***Hennessy 
Cognac have been made from the “occupied 
zone” of France to the United States since 
May, 1940, it is possible’ that your local 
dealer may still have a bottle of genuine 
*xkkHennessy Cognac for you. 


It is suggested that the incomparable flavour, 
bouquet and “‘clean taste” of ***Hennessy 
be reserved for special occasions that merit 
nothing less than this fine Cognac. 


QUALITY * 
BOUQUET x 
CLEAN TASTE * 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. 


JAS HENNESSY & C9, Est. 1765 Co 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY + IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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- - » Ginger reverts to pigtails and 
fascinates boy cadets ... 


@ corps of junior wolves in cadets’ cloth- 
ing. And the slender situation obviously 
permits any number of amusing double 
entendres and triple takes. 

Whether Miss Rogers is holding amor- 
ous cadets at arm’s length, listening wide- 
eyed to her benefactor’s fumbling lecture 
on the facts of life, or merely impersonat- 
ing her own mother is ultimate proof of 
the major’s myopia, she is always equal to 
a difficult role. Her assignment to Wilder 
is one reason for his successful debut as 
director. Other reasons are Milland’s ex- 
cellent acting and the help of Robert 
Benchley, Rita Johnson, and Diana Lynn 
in supporting parts. 

As Carrie, the 20-year-old actress-hero- 
ine of “Between Us Girls,” Diana Barry- 
more reverts to childhood strictly from 
altruism. Carrie’s wealthy, widowed, and 
attractive mother (Kay Francis) has led 


her suitor (John Boles) to imagine her 
unseen child as about 6. For mother’s 
sake Carrie, when she appears, compro- 
mises on an awkward 12. 

In Carrie’s case, the paternalistic fall 
guy is mother’s suitor’s sidekick (Robert 
Cummings), a young architect with nor- 
mal eyesight but, apparently, no eye for 
intimate details. Eventually, he of course 
discovers that the “child” he has been 
feeding fudge sundaes, roller-skating les- 
sons, and Dutch Uncle lectures will make 
a lovely and not so childish bride. 

The Myles Connolly-True Boardman 
script provides plenty of broad, innocent 
comedy, and, under Henry Koster’s direc- 
tion, Cummings is consistently funny. 
There are amusing character bits, too, by 
Ethel Griffic., Andy Devine, Walter Cat- 
lett, and Andrew Tombes, but the burden 
of the film falls on Miss Barrymore’s in- 
experienced shoulders. 

John Barrymore’s 2l-year-old daugh- 
ter made only a so-so impression in her 
first film, “Eagle Squadron.” Starred this 
time and photographed to better advan- 
tage, she displays something of her fa- 
ther’s feeling for comedy in a role any 
actress would consider a field day. For she 
has not only the chance to play the glamor 
girl she is, and to mug outrageously as a 
maladjusted Girl Scout, but is called on, 
at one time or another, to impersonate 
Queen Victoria in her old age, Sadie 
Thompson in “Rain,” Joan of Arc in full 
armor, and an imaginary dipsomaniac in 
her cups. 


Unpacific Atlantic 


Don’t look now, but the action of “Across 
the Pacific” is limited strictly to the At- 
lantic seaboard. Apparently something or 
other forced Warner Brothers to switch the 
film’s locale, and they just didn’t get around 
to changing the title. The oversight is un- 


Barrymore in “Between Us Girls” start as adult eyefuls . . . 


..- Diana becomes a 12-year-old to 
help her mother get a husband 


important. This tall story of a Japanese 
plot to blow up the Panama Canal 
would be an absorbing melodrama under 
any tag. 

Richard Macaulay’s screen play is 
shrewdly contrived, from the moment the 
Japanese freighter Genoa Maru leaves 
Halifax with its mixed cargo of inscrutable 
Nipponese and unpredictable Americans, 
to its triumphant, if mildly fabulous, cl- 
max in tropical Panama. Even so, this 1s 
the stuff reams of spy stories are made of, 
and John Huston (whose first stab at di- 
recting resulted in last year’s surprise hit, 
“The Maltese Falcon”) is chiefly respon- 
sible for the film’s intelligent characteriza- 
tions and well-sustained atmosphere 
mounting suspense. As in “The Maltese 
Falcon,” his excellent cast is headed by 
Humphrey Bogart, Mary Astor, and Syd- 
ney Greenstreet.  - 
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Bemelmania 


As did “Hotel Splendide,” “The Donkey 
Inside,” etc., Ludwig Bemelmans’ new 
book takes the reader for an amiable 
stroll through Bemelmania. “I Love You, 
I Love You, I Love You” meanders 
through the land where everything is 
slightly rosy and the author’s perspective, 
as well as his illustrations, is more than 
dightly cockeyed. 

Here, in short factual narratives (and 
some fiction too) are such individuals as 
the escaped convict from De@il’s Island, 
who wanted to be Bemelmans’ butler; 
and Teddy Iswolsky, a New York gamin 
whose overactive imagination sent his fath- 
er to the electric chair so that he could 
bask in Bemelmans’ pity. 

In a piece called “Bride of Berchtes- 
gaden,” the author achieves a minor clas- 
sic. Watching Nazis pay homage to the 
radio voice of Hitler at Berchtesgaden, 
Bemelmans was seized with a fit of wine 
and whimsy. He stuck a cold cigar butt 
under his nose, flung his arm out in salute, 
and delivered a hysterical speech. The 
comparison was obvious even to the Ges- 
tapo, and the writer wag was arrested and 
fined. Thereafter, Bride, his mountain 
guide, fled Bemelmans in terror. This was 
the fellow who had unwittingly helped 
Bemelmans get the best hotel accommoda- 
tions; with him along the author always 
signed registers “Bemelmans and Bride.” 

‘Little Barbara Bemelmans provided the 
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book’s title. When she uttered these seduc- | 


tive words she was 314, and her pappy 
boasted that she was the best-protected 
child in Paris. It seems that Georges, her 
nurse, watched Barbara, and two agents 
de la Streté watched Georges, who was 
also a deft-fingered thief. 

The hosteler-traveler-author, who first 
left Austria in 1914, served in the United 
States Army during the last war. Today 
he is busy with work for the Office of War 
Information. “I Love You, I Love You, 
I Love You” is his farewell to gemutlich- 
keit-as-usual for the duration. (I Love 
You, I Love You, I Love You. By Lud- 
wig Bemelmans. 207 pages. Illustrations. 
Viking, New York. $2.50.) 





Poetry From Prairie City 


Prairie City, Ill, is 60 miles west of 
Peoria, across the Spoon River, deep in 
the heart of the corn and catfish country. 
It has 531 inhabitants and practically no 
literary tradition at all. Yet the weather- 

ten sign, “James Drugs,” on one of its 
handful of stores, is the shingle for one of 

e strangest and most courageous pub- 

ng ventures in the country. 
_ Way back behind the pot-bellied stove 
m the rear of the drugstore is the com- 
bined editorial and printing office of the 








Metropolitan Moments... ... . . by H. Williamson 
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“Register bliss, Clark... as if you were sipping 
a Manhattan made with Calvert Reserve” 


If there ever was a super-colossal production, it’s a Manhattan made with Calvert 
Reserve! For this extra-luxury whiskey has a rare talent for blending with—rather 
than overpowering—the other ingredients in mixed drinks. And its delectable “soft” 
flavor rates an Academy Award in six languages. Have your next Manhattan made 
with Calvert Reserve .. .“‘the choicest you can drink or serve’. 


Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City 
Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 


READ TOMORROW'S NEWS TODAY 


FROM NEWSWEEK’S “PERISCOPE” FOR 
JUNE 22 ... “A major rubber company is 
about to announce a tire ‘shoe’... made from 
non-strategic materials.” 


FROM NEWSPAPER HEADLINES FOR 
AUGUST 21... “Cotton ‘Sandal’ for Worn 


Tires to Extend Service Indefinitely.” 











Keep ahead of the headlines with “Periscope” — 
an exclusive Newsweek feature. 
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James A. Decker Publishing Co., which a 
fortnight ago issued its 54th volume of 
poetry, Edgar Lee Masters’ “Along the 
Illinois.” The firm’s total plant and equip- 
ment, jammed in between packing cases 
and shelves of drugs, consists of a second- 
hand job press and a few cases of foundry 
type. Decker and his sister, Dorothy, who 
sets type, do all the work of the business, 
while out in front their grandfather, E. E. 
James, still conducts his drugstore. 

Even for the most opulent big-city pub- 
lishers, books of poetry are all too often a 
profitless luxury and are hence few and 
far between. So 25-year-old Decker is quite 
safe in claiming that his is the largest pub- 
lishing house in America devoted exclu- 
sively to putting out poetry. 

That Decker is Edgar Lee Masters’ pub-: 
lisher—he has now produced two collec- 
tions of Masters’ poems—is no accident. 
They seem, in fact, to be a natural team. 
The Spoon River which Masters made fa- 
mous in his Anthology many years ago is 
but a few miles from Prairie City, and it 
was on Masters’ advice that Decker re- 
mained in his home town to start his 
poetry-publishing business, rather than 
make a try at the big city. “Stay in Prairie 
City,” said Masters, “you'll attract more 
attention there.” 

After graduating from Park College, 
near Kansas City, Decker worked briefly 
in Topeka, Peoria, and Kansas City, before 
returning to Prairie City and his first pub- 
lishing enterprise. This was a tiny poetry 
magazine, Compus, produced on a toy 
press which printed sheets the size of a 
post card. It was short-lived, but it served 
the purpose of acquainting Decker with a 
host of unknown poets, as well as a few 
who had received recognition. Soon he got 
the idea that there might be a place for a 
publishing house devoted exclusively to 
poetry. 

Grandfather James helped him get 
started by offering the back of his drug- 
store as an office. “The boy was in an un- 
healthy place,” the older man explains, 
“His workroom was-in the coal cellar and 
there was no direct light at all.” Then he 
wistfully adds: “I didn’t know he was 
going to crowd me right out into the 
street.” 

Settled in his new quarters, Decker 
bought a secondhand 10 by 15 job press 
and a few fonts of foundry type. Since he 
favors a wide variety of type faces, he 
keeps on buying fonts which he can use 
for a while and then discard. 

To a big-scale publisher, this and other 
of Decker’s. printing practices would be 
maddening. So small is his press that but 
two pages can be printed at once. After a 
full number of two-page sheets for an edi- 
tion have been printed on one side, the 
type is distributed, and two more pages 
are set up and printed. 

In poetry publishing Decker has found 
no gold mine—his average edition is only 
about 360 copies—but it has kept him and 





Safest way to lift a wet baby from the bathinette . 






From the book “‘Life With Baby” (Duell, Sloan é& Pearce) 


When mixing baby’s formula make level spoonfuls level 


his family going for the past few years, 
and business is on the upgrade. The two 
Masters volumes have attracted the notice 
of metropolitan reviewers, and the world 
has started to beat a pathway to his door. 

He makes most of his sales to college 
and university libraries, but he has some 
prominent private customers, too—among 
them Tallulah Bankhead, Mrs. Francis 
Biddle, Mrs. Philip K. Wrigley, and that 
newly married literary light (see page 6), 
Gypsy Rose Lee. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS © 


Lire Wits Basy. 96 pages. Photographs. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New York. $2. A 
manual to tide new parents over the 


nervous days, when baby has just been 
brought home from the hospital. Simple 
instructions from Elisabeth Godwin, grad- 
uate nurse of St. Christopher’s College in 
England, accompany 41 full-page pho- 
tographs by Lawrence Madison of an 
under-a-month-old model. The book sticks 
to the fundamentals of bathing, dressing, 
feeding, and sleeping, and attains its ob- 
jective of instilling tyro parents with self- 
confidence. ; 
Tre Cup anp THE Sworn. By Alice Tis- 
dale Hobart. 400 pages. Bobbs-Merrill, In- 
dianapolis. $2.75. This novel about a fam- 
ily of vintners in the San Joaquin Valley 
opens after Prohibition has shut their wil- 
eries and forced them to sell their grapes 
for “cellar wine.” Not so familiar with her 
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Readers of Newsweek often ask, 
“How do you people do it?” They 
want to know how our Editors can 
present, week after week, such a 
complete, fresh, vivid story of the 
world’s news, missing nothing of im- 
portance and uncovering much of 
significance and interest that might 
so easily be missed. Such questions 
from our readers are difficult to an- 
swer in a sentence or two. But now 
seems a good time to take you behind 
the scenes and sketch for you briefly, 
how our Editors tackle an unusually 
big story—such a story as the 15- 
page “Report on Three Years of War”, 
‘contained in this issue. 

It is an unusual assignment—but 
it was taken in stride. A glimpse of 
how it was handled demonstrates how 
Newsweek goes to work on any big 
story, any week in the year. 

Managing editors don’t forget birth- 
days. And long in advance, Manag- 
ing Editor Chet Shaw of Newsweek 
was preparing for the third birthday 
of War. 

He sent a memorandum to the 
staff that was a breath-taker for the 
ground it covered. It demanded a 
complete re-examination of every 
move and countermove of war. It re- 
quired an exhaustive study of every 
nation .and every people that has 
fallen under the juggernaut. It called 
for ideas, suggestions, new graphic 
and pictorial treatments. In brief it 
outlined a program of intensive ef- 
fort by every member of the staff, 
to present a true perspective of the 
war to date and its portents for the 
future. 

He had many to help him. An edi- 
torial staff composed of many score 
of seasoned journalists, men and 
women of experience . . . backed up 
by a world-wide network of corre- 
spondents and confidential represen- 
tatives. A staff of photographers, art 
editors, map-makers and layout men 
geared to the speed and _ pictorial 
drama of wartime news-publishing. 
And a noted group of experts, au- 
thorities and observers whose very 
names carry weight among _intelli- 
gent Americans. 3 

Editorial meetings were held, ideas 
were knocked against each other, 
dozens of new suggestions were 
brought forward, discussed, adopted 
or thrown out. Meanwhile, cables 
were flashing to all parts of the 
world, seeking last minute confidential 
reports from ear-to-the-ground ad- 
visers on every continent. 

Finally half a dozen writers worked 
over the “scene-setting” story which 
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The Story Behind NEWSWEEK’s Report on Three Years of War 


presents a brief, punchy summary 
of the world today. Another group 
delved into the story of desperate, 
defeated nations under a conqueror’s 
heel, and the tightrope uneasiness 
of neutrals. Still others devoted their 
efforts and talents to the subject of 
America’s changing face under the 
onslaught of war, and traced the 
course of this nation’s amazing war 
production. 

For naval and military comment, 
Newsweek is fortunate indeed in com- 
manding the experience and the canny 
“know-how” of two foremost officers 
and strategists—Admiral Pratt, for- 
mer Chief of Naval Operations, and 
Major General Fuqua, noted mili- 
tary analyst. Their keen and dis- 
cerning observations on changing 
naval and military theory are, this 
week and every week, among the 
outstanding features of current jour- 
nalism. 

John Lardner, who describes the 
sweep of war in the Pacific, saw much 
of it with his own eyes. Red Mueller, 
chief of Newsweek’s London Bureau 
and America’s most “blitzed” corre- 
spondent, cabled a revealing angle of 
significance in America’s march across 
the world. 

Ernest K. Lindley, whose columns 


give us a penetrating insight into 
the transformation three years have 
brought to Washington, writes with 
the knowledge and sureness of an 
observer who rarely errs. 

Ralph Robey, who shows in a 
startling article how the world eco- 
nomic pattern is changing, again dem- 
onstrates why he has won a following 
among America’s toughest-minded 
businessmen. And Raymond Moley, 
with gifted political insight, suc- 
ceeds once more in helping to clarify 
the trends and portents of a troubled 
time. 

All these men and many more 
were needed to produce the exciting, 
information-crammed digest of de- 
tailed news-reporting interwoven with 
background news-significance and au- 
thoritative signed opinion that News- 
week readers have come to look for 
in the magazine. 

And bear in mind that while this 
material was being assembled from 
sO many sources and so many minds, 
five or six issues of Newsweek were 
sent to press, each one representing 
similar intensive writing and re- 
search by every member of the staff. 
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background as in her “Oil for the Lamps 
of China,” the author emphasizes the clan’s 
finagling—even against each other—to pre- 
serve their wealth. But the Rambeau fam- 
ily is a hardy lot and pulls through to 
repeal. 


Gotpen Fieece. By Hughie Call. 250 
pages. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $2.75. 
Sketches and memoirs by a sheep raiser’s 
wife. A city girl from the South, Mrs. Call 
is still a “tenderfoot” to Montanans 25 
years after her marriage, but she has 
learned enough to write entertainingly of 
crazy herders, taciturn ranch hands, dogs, 
dudes, the sheep business, and life on a 
party line. 


Tne Sounp or an American. By David 
‘Ormsbee. 319 pages. Dutton, New York. 
$2.50. A novel about Abner Coe, dilettante, 


music critic, and American soldier in the 
French Army, who experiences the defeat 
of France, the birth of: Vichy, and the 
torture of an interrupted love affair with 
Roxy Morell. Ormsbee, who is really the 
Stephan Longstreet of movie scenarios, 
writes clever and fast-moving fiction but is 
certainly no Hemingway, though he tries 
hard. 


Tue Buack Book or Pouann. 615 pages. 
Illustrations, index. Putnam, New York. 
$3. Under the copyright of the Polish Min- 
istry of Information, this is the damning 
record of the German “new order” in Po- 
land as told by personal eyewitness narra- 
tives and photographs. It covers nearly 
two years of Nazi barbarities—destruc- 
tion and ruthless exploitation—from Sep- 
tember 1939 to June 1941. 








: The N. ¥. Newspaper 
Voice of Superman: Starting a new series this week, Superman’s 
radio voice will go direct from Clayton Collyer’s larynx onto the air instead of 
being transcribed as it has been for the past 31 months. The super-strong 
strongman’s latest show over WOR-Mutual will send him abroad disguised as a 
war correspondent. He'll still be crashing through walls and needing sound 
effects like the rocks, bricks, and paving stones you see above. 
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Bond Marathon 


It was like election night. All last Sat. 
urday night, Blue network stations across 
the country peppered their listeners with 
figures, but the figures covered War Bonds, 
instead of votes. When the marathon 
broadcast had ended—it lasted seven 
hours—the Blue chain had chalked up a 
total of $10,475,000, the biggest day’s sale 
of War Bonds ever made on the radio. 

It was the first time that an entir 
network—127 stations—had gone on the 
air to sell bonds directly to listeners. The 
show got under way at 9 p.m. EWT, with 
a two-hour “I Pledge America” program 
starring Orson Welles as master of cer- 
monies. A fifteen-minute break followed 
for local appeals, and then the coast-to- 
coast broadcast continued with nineteen 
big-name bands. Throughout the night 
minute men and others appealed for or- 
ders by phone, mail, or wire (Westem 
Union handled them free). From over. 
seas points, American doughboys cut in 
with pleas. 

Thus the radio industry sprang the first 
large-scale plug of its own bond drive, 
begun July 23. Described by the ‘Treasury 
as “the first instance that a single indus- 
try as a whole has gone all the way out- 
side of its direct field of action on the 
War Bond campaign,” the project was 
made possible when the stations were 
directly licensed. to- sell bonds. To date, 
more than 750 of the nation’s 880 stations 
have been made issuing agents, and most 
sale activity has been among them locally. 
For aside from sales appeals incorporated 
in sponsored programs, as well as the 
Treasury’s own shows, the other big webs 
—NBC, CBS, and Mutual—have not yet 
on their own initiative staged programs 
along the lines of the Blue network-wide 
project. 

Although only five weeks old, the drive 
has already evolved some distinctive sales 
stunts. Thus Arthur Godfrey, chatterer for 
WJSV in Washington, has his own 10 
per cent club, making roll calls of bond 
buyers. WMCA in New York rings 4 
cash register on the air every time 4 
listener calls up to make a_ purchase. 
KMBC in Kansas City ‘has a caravan of 
station artists on the road plugging bond 
sales. 

Red Barber, baseball announcer, got 
$100,000 in pledges from eighteen states 
in the broadcast of a Dodger-Giant game 
over WHN, using autographed baseballs 
and players’ pictures as incentives. Mar- 
tin Block sold $8,000 worth in a day on 
his WNEW Make Believe Ballroom show. 
Five San Francisco stations took in more 
than $280,000 in a day-long Victory Day 
auction of bonds. And WJZ, Blue’s key 
outlet in New York, which cruised Broad- 
way with a “bond buggy,” co 
$3,427,000 in seventeen days. 
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Charging down the runway with 
throttle wide and tail in air an Army 
Airacobra quickly pushes down the 
earth—then rises high above the 
clouds on call to duty. 


No trumpets blare—no banners fly 
as squadrons of these fast and agile 
fighters of the sky ascend to battle. 
Yet, dramatic as it seems and is, it 
is the daily routine of Army Pilots. 


And just as Airacobras climb swiftly 
skyward, so has the Bell Aircraft 
Corporation that builds them—with- 
out fanfare or ostentation—climbed 
swiftly into mass-production. 
Working day and night, without pat- 
tern or precedent in an infant in- 
dustry, ingenuity and engineering 
ili were severely taxed to perform 


e-off 


WITHOUT 


“impossible” tasks. New production 
methods had to be devised—parts 


and assemblies designed as well as 


the tools and equipment that were 
required to produce them. 


Then came the building of an or- 
ganization—the gathering together 
of thousands of men and women, 
strangers to each other — unskilled 
in the work they 
were about to do— 
yet eager for the 
tasks at hand. 


Training—intensive 
training—was the 
order of the day, 
training in the 
handling of ma- 
chines and tools, 
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Bell Airacobras Respond to Dawn Alarm 


TRUMPETS 


training that would form the habits 
and customs of a new-born industry. 


‘How well this job has been done is 


indicated by the rising and fighting 
power of Airacobra Squadrons in 
our fighting forces and from the 
high praise that comes back from 
fighting fronts. © Bell Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Buffalo, New York. © 
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